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YE MUST BE BORN AGAIN 
CHARLES FE. PARK 


HE New Year brings to mind those great words of Christ’s, “Ye must be born again.” 

That is the obvious demand of every new year. But the demand comes home to us 

this time with a peculiar point. Our present life, in all its aspects, is in a state of 
flux. Change and readjustment are in the air. The world is thoroughly tired of its in- 
adequate and discredited past, and is resolved to be born again into something fairer and 
stronger and more enduring. 

Every loyal heart asks itself the question, “What can I do personally to help this 
process of rebirth which I see at work in my world?” That question properly answered 
reveals the only basis upon which a world-wide rebirth can be real and lasting. Worlds are 
only collections of individuals. The world spirit is simply the composite of individual 
spirits, tempers, ideals, and resolves. A good wall depends upon the goodness of the 
yo bricks. A new world order depends utterly upon the new spiritual order which we estab- 
lish in the privacy of our personal souls. That is our share in the task. Its importance 
cannot be overstated. 


6 
a E “Ye”—you and I, Jones, Smith, Brown—“‘ye must be born again.” Ye must be the 
£ . bigger, better, cleaner, more valiant men and women which it is in you to be, and which 
Pa. the larger opportunities and broader horizon of this immediate future ask you to be. 
é re: It is a splendid conception,—worthy of a true prophet of the soul,—that in each man 
# or woman there is a sequence of selves unborn, each self a little purer and truer and finer 


than the former, waiting the chance to bring into existence their unsuspected dignities of 
manhood and womanhood. Every new year is a summons to the next truer self within us; 
an invitation to greet the new day with a spirit reborn, a soul awakened to a new realiza- 
tion of its God-given graces and capacities. 

The call is unmistakable, imperious, personal: Cast off your old trappings; exercise 
your divine birthright of spiritual elasticity; call into being that next better and truer and 
finer self that is waiting to be born; give your New Year’s chamber a tenant worthy of its 
hospitality, and better qualified for the duties and opportunities it may contain. 

Only as we recognize in our times the requisition they make upon our personal re- 

- ligion, can we meet their first and greatest demand. For only as we put the New Year’s 
call into our own heart’s practice, and be born again into the diviner creatures we can be, 
shall we give our bewildered world its best hope and its best foundation for the future. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 26, 1918 


OTHING HAS THUS FAR occurred in the 
people’s informal peace parleys to disturb our 
conviction with the slightest quaver. We salute 
the New Year with equanimity and great ex- 

pectations. The League of Nations is written in the 
book of fate. With our readers far and wide, we follow 
the daily reports from London, Paris, and Washington ; 
and to us something like the finger of God writes each 
day the inevitable lines leading to the united mind of the 
Allied councillors. At home it seems less assuring, per- 
haps, than it does abroad. That is due largely to the 
cleverness with which partisans who control papers twist 
and garble and deceitfully headline the news. They 
work by stealth. Patriots are easily counted these days, 
whether they are in journalism, in politics, or in the 
simple relations of our great common life. They come 
out. They want to be counted. The opposition is less 
and less bold, and the arguments more and more trans- 
parent and hollow. ‘Ten days ago the lack of details in 
the proposals for the conference at Versailles was scorn- 
fully criticised. The critics to-day are commending what 
they scorned, because they understand that the President 
went over to learn as well as to help in the great solution. 


S FOR THE ATTEMPT to reduce the number of 

principles which the Conference will consider,—for 
example, one Senator would cut out five of the fourteen 
points,—the popular American mind balks. He has al- 
ready given his impulsive and warm-hearted approval to 
having the whole job done right, as it has been proposed. 
We see in this something profoundly religious; and we 
wish that our statesmen would all try to discern it with 
something like the spirit of the Prince of Peace. We see 
that our country’s people have been trained to Christian 
standards, even though the greater number of them need 
some one to define these standards. They will have no 
half-peace and no incomplete arrangements. Peace must 
at least be written in terms of perfection. Christianity is 
no easy, that-is-good-enough proposition for either indi- 
vidual or international life. It wants what it wants, and 
it wants it right. For the first time in a world proposi- 
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tion it is in a fair way to command. And this imperious 
way is not of men’s pride, but of God’s power. ‘The 
time is at hand. When the first Christmas message came, 
it conveyed joy to “all people” as the fruit of peace. 
They want no one left out of real peace to-day. It must 
be universal. If it is not, this war is not the end of war. 
They also want it one hundred per cent. effectual. That 
is, they want it organized and in permanent business with 
every nation contributing what it has, on the principle of 
each for all and all for each. ‘They know the world can- 
not have a fine spiritual fact like peace floating around 
without a body, in mere thrills and raptures. It would 
scatter and be lost. Isaiah used a phrase, “the increase 
of his government.” Peace must have a thorough gov- 
ernmental body. Of course it is a large task; but so was 
it a large task to make thirteen little divided colonies a 
government. Here they stand to-day, plus many like 
them, forty-eight in all! Now for an enduring family of 
nations. It must grow on forever. “Of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no end.” ‘This 
is the peace of perfection. 
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HE ONE THING which we need now is simple 

faith and common sense. ‘There is little of either in 
much of what we hear and read. Thank God for the 
common people! Our friends of the sophomoric New 
Republic, for example, are the most persistent dispensers 
of clever irrelevancies in this country. Instead of keep- 
ing at the main points, hammering away at what common 
men with common sense have agreed to, they must needs 
exhibit their ability to touch things off at a tangent, to 
think of little curiosities of wayward, brilliant thoughts 
that have no virtue except to show how nimble and worse 
than useless their minds are. Foolish young men, your 
brightness carries you off. Oh, the stuff and buncombe 
from those in high places that goes by the name of wis- 
dom these days; that draws to itself the verbally copious 
ones and the ecstatic novelty hunters! 


O ONE IS GOING to make a genuine Christian 

budge from his stand to accept in his heart of hearts 
a perfect peace, which means no compromises and 
breaches of faith, nor the whole bestial and barbaric hate 
business turned loose in the world again. So long as — 
there is no yielding on the part of the real leaders of this 
sublime cause, it is the bounden duty of every living soul 
to sustain them, to pray for them, to talk and know noth- 
ing but perfect peace. Fools of God perhaps men are to 
take this stand, especially since, knowing the times and 
the enemies of mankind, there seems to the world’s eye 
small likelihood of the accomplishment of such a great 
result. But why should there be the slightest doubting? 
Of course some doubted in 1775 when the poor, scattered, 
divided people were led out to stand against a king in 
their own behalf. But they did it.. Many more doubted 
when the great division came in 1861 on the black man, 
and brother was set against brother. Ruin was sure, ac- 
cording to their gloom. But it was not. The great thing © 
came. Independence, equal rights. What were these but 
certain triumphal preparations for us to take our part 
with our struggling kindred across the sea, who want | 


freedom with peace as much as our colonials did, as much 
as our brethren did in the late unpleasantness, as much as 


we do this blessed day. 
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XPERTS? NOT SO. The real thinking is done on 

peace haltingly and crudely—but straight to the 
mark. It is done with no respect whatever for men who 
cannot get right down and talk common talk. To help 
this talk we need in this country something like the recent 
action of virtually all the great Protestant churches in 
England,—an appeal to the people to beware of experts. 
When archbishops and moderators and presidents of 
councils of the great religious bodies over there declare 
that the League of Nations is the Christian means of at- 
taining justice and peace throughout the world, it means 
something. Making due account of the need of political 
skill, they add these really amazing words—because they 
are so simple and true: “But we are equally sure that this 
is a movement far too large, deep, and significant to be 
left to experts. The demand for it comes from the heart 
and conscience of the peoples; and the force of the public 
conscience and will in the nations is the indispensable con- 
dition, the measure of its success and its permanence. 
. . » No one who has given any thought to the history and 
conditions of true progress will doubt that real advances 
and elevations of standard are never secured without an 
arduous struggle against counter-forces to which the 
weaknesses and selfishnesses and basenesses of human 
nature always contribute. The principles of good are 
powerfully resisted by principles or forces of evil of 
which we only imperfectly descry, at any time, the nature 
and the workings.” 
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i ig ose WAR has brought sorrow to those in early life 
which their elders have never known. Women 
scarcely out of girlhood have suddenly been brought face 
to face with black grief. In a year they have lived what 
their parents through long life have never entered into. 
They become initiated into the secret places of the Most 
High. The elders stand outside with bowed heads while 
their children are called into the sacred Presence. ‘The 
thronging world passes on, little knowing what experience 
really is while they think they are getting it all. The 
Host of the House of Life takes some favored guest 
apart and leads her into a shadowed room. He opens a 
cabinet and discloses its treasures. He lays out gems and 
relics of priceless value. Old laces, exquisite miniatures, 
bindings covering classic lore with tracings of light and 
shining gold —such cherished possessions entrance her 
gaze. Then he takes an old manuscript, and shows her 
its illuminated text. “This is the most precious of all,” 
he explains. The first word is like a garden that flames 
in color and beauty. The word is “sorrow.” While the 
crowd seek love, the Host reveals love’s very soul. “Very 
few people, my dear,” he says, “ever see this.” 


(1) Meh ALL THE FATEFUL months of our part 
in the war, the Register published each week 
under the department Freedom and Humanity the im- 
mortal words of prophets, apostles, and martyrs, of poets, 
singers, and seers, of the ages and the present, on the 
sacredness of our cause. The unvarying content and tone 
of these collated readings was pure and lofty, beautiful 
and strong. It steadied hundreds of minds to the end. 
It accomplished its purpose. With the closing of the 
war and the year, this work is sealed with matchless ap- 
- proval,—that of having been at one with the glorious vic- 
tory. Our readers will be glad to know that the compiler 
was Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, who has already 
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published a volume of readings selected from the de- 
partment. 


N EXPLAINING his assertion that the principles he 

had applied to the books of Moses could not be taken 
over into the New Testament, an orthodox higher critic 
declared that matters’ uncertain in the Old Testament 
were beyond question in the New Testament, because in 
one there was the dimness of antiquity, while in the other 
events took place in the full blaze of history. To think 
this is to shut one’s eyes and stop one’s ears. History 
does not blaze now. Legend and delusion are as busy 
and productive in tea-table gossip and morning news as 
ever they were in fabulous ages. An Oxford landlady 
the first month of the war breathlessly broke the news 
that Russian soldiers were coming down through England 
to reinforce the western front. The learned professor 
the next day said there was no longer reason to keep the 
secret that trains loaded with Russians passed through 
Oxford every night ; the station-master had said so. ‘The 
deck steward on the Atlantic liner furtively took out a 
letter, and read a paragraph from a friend on a boat ply- 
ing between Archangel and Scotland, also a steward, 
which communicated under seal of strict confidence the 
information that they were transporting Russian soldiers 
to Scotland. Could testimony go farther and assurance 
be safer? But the ages of mythology and days of mira- 
cle never generated a purer myth. There was not an 
atom of truth in it. This may not justify agnosticism 
about everything nor lead every one to say, “You can’t 
believe anything you hear,” but it should prevent people’s 
forgetting Virgil’s description of rumor, and prevent 
action on even the best authenticated rarities of evil 
report until the truth is established beyond contradiction. 
The ninth commandment is, above all others in the Deca- 
logue, the one that hits every one. 


RECEDENTS are very useful products of experi- 
ence. They are the dikes which keep out inunda- 
tions of sudden uncontrolled actions. But if the dike 
were placed across the stream instead of along its banks, 
one thing would happen—there would be no dike, and 
the banks would give way to new ones. Some precedents 
which would not have been dispensed with, for fear of 
untoward results, have disappeared in the stream of our 
times ; and none the worse for us,—in many cases better. 
Other precedents are threatened, to our distress and fear- 
someness. ‘Two things restore our equilibrium,—new 
necessities which precedents did not meet, and the same 
power in human nature which made old precedents to 
form new ones. Even of sttch an important thing as 
language Beecher said to a young man who ventured to 
remind him of grammatical errors, “Young man, when 
the English language gets in my way it stands a mighty 
poor show.” In an extraordinary situation, itself un- 
precedented, the President deemed it his duty to attend 
the Peace Conference. This will furnish no excuse for 
any successor to leave this country unnecessarily. It does 
not create a new precedent likely to neutralize the old. 
The outcome will probably show that alarm was wasted, 
and that the gain was worth the risk. It is good for peo- 
ples as well as for people to know the meaning of adven- 
ture. Even when we feel most seriously the objections 
against the step, we find ourselves admiring the daring 
which faced them, and matched our entrance into the Old 
World with its legitimate expression and culminating 
symbol. When the President returns, grave countenances 
will be few, and many who began with blame will end 
with congratulation. 
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News of the Geek 


HE GREATEST NAVAL, demonstration in the 
| history of America was being staged at the begin- 
ning of the week, with the preparations for welcom- 
ing home the battle fleet of ten superdreadnoughts and 
twenty destroyers which had been co-operating with the 
British Navy in maintaining communications and guard- 
ing the “bridge” that carried the American Army to 
France and victory. The plans for the reception of the 
returning fleet, which was scheduled to arrive at New 
York the day after Christmas, included the participation 
of eleven battleships in the pageant up the Harbor. The 
aggregation of men, steel, and guns involved in the dem- 
onstration was the greatest that has been seen afloat in 
American waters. The services of the battle fleet had not 
been unduly exploited in the press, but its achievements 
are a matter of indelible record in the Navy Department 
in Washington as well as the naval annals of Great 
Britain and of France. The spirit of the welcome of our 
modest but singularly efficient sea-fighters revealed a pro- 
found appreciation in the heart and mind of the Ameri- 
can people of the superb performance of its duty by the 
Navy. 


NG THE PREPARATIONS for the assembling of 
the Peace Conference at Versailles are going for- 
ward in the capitals of the world, the figure of President 
Wilson emerges in striking perspective as the leading 
spokesman of the cause that lies deepest in the hearts of 
all the peoples. Reports from Paris indicate a popular 
appreciation of the President’s aims and views which 
promises to have an important, if not a decisive, bearing 
upon the ordinances of the coming Parliament of Man. 
There is every reason to believe that Mr. Wilson’s basic 
principle for the maintenance of the restored structure 
of world order and world peace—the formation of a 
League of Nations—has the unqualified support of the 
two statesmen whose counsels, with those of the Presi- 
dent, will dominate the spirit of the Conference, Premier 
Clémenceau and Premier Lloyd George. The preliminary 
interchange of views between the President and the chief 
statesmen of the Entente Powers, as reported by the As- 
sociated Press and other authoritative news agencies, in- 
dicate a degree of understanding and harmony which 
augurs well for the successful attainment of the world’s 
desire for a peace that shall be just and enduring. 


INOR DIFFERENCES between states and racial 

groups, however, are engaging the efforts of the 
President in the period preceding the opening of the Con- 
ference. One of these failures to see frontiers and set- 
tlements eye to eye is to be observed in the controversy 
between Italy and the Jugo-Slav federation over the al- 
location of the Adriatic Coast. It has been the aim of 
Italian policy and military and naval endeavor to make 
the Adriatic an Italian lake. From this view the Jugo- 
Slav peoples (the South-Slavs) dissent on the ground 
that most of the Adriatic littoral, with the exception of a 
narrow strip of immediate coast line, is inhabited over- 
whelmingly by Slavs. Both Italy and the Jugo-Slavs 
have placed their case before the President in Paris, and 
there is reason to believe that he has counselled Italy 
against any extreme claims that might endanger future 
harmonious relations between neighbors. 


CE OF THE HOPEFUL developments of events on 
the eve of the assembling of the conference is the 
progress of the movement toward adjustment in Jugo- 
Slavia. ‘The outward measure of the advance made 
toward complete harmony was the resignation last week 
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of the purely Serbian Pashitch cabinet and the formation 
of a coalition ministry under the presidency of M. Pro- 
titch, a Serbian who does not share Pashitch’s policy of 
Pan-Serbism. ‘The. opposition to Mr. Pashitch’s policy of 
chiefly among the Croats and the Slovenes, who had good 
reasons to believe that the Pashitch programme aimed at 
the subordination of Jugo-Slav interests to the cause of 
a Great Serbia built upon the ruins of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. ‘The new Jugo-Slav government which 
takes the place of a Serbian administration has a broader 
view of the needs of the situation than Pashitch had. It 
contains even elements which are advocating the inclu- 
sion of Bulgaria in the Jugo-Slav union, taking the 
ground that the Croats and the Slovenes have no part in 
the controversy between Serbia and Bulgaria ; and that the 
inclusion of Bulgaria in the Jugo-Slav union or federation 
is necessary to its success. 


HILE THE PRESIDENT is feeling his way 

toward an agreement with all the great nations of 
the Entente, the republican minority in the Senate is seek- 
ing to obtain the passage of a resolution eliminating the is- 
sues of free seas and a League of Nations from the scope 
of the discussion of peace terms. Senator Lodge, speak- 
ing to that resolution, introduced by Senator Philander 
C. Knox of Pennsylvania, made a vigorous argument at 
the end of last week for the negotiation of agreements 
affecting these two problems after the signature of the 
treaty of peace and apart from that treaty. It is pointed 
out by supporters of the President’s policies that this 
resolution, if passed, would hamper the President’s free- 
dom of action, would certainly embarrass his efforts to 
establish the principles of free seas and of a League of 
Nations as integral parts of the treaty of peace, and 
might endanger their adoption in any form. 


NALYSIS OF THE INDUSTRIAL prospects of 
the country during the process of a readjustment 
have shown, in the past two or three weeks, a striking 
unanimity of optimism and confidence. ‘The Committee 
on Readjustments of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers last week issued a statement that contained the 
following estimate of the immediate prospects: “It is our 
opinion that the factories and stores of the United States 
are at present depleted of their normal stocks, and that 
our country is on the threshold of a most unprecedented 
business expansion, owing to this domestic condition.” 
A few days earlier Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board 
of directors of the United States Steel Corporation, made 
the following prediction after a careful survey of condi- 
tions: “I predict that the next five years in this country 
will be the most progressive, prosperous, and successful 
of our history; the results will astonish even the most 
optimistic of to-day.” 
country by the Merchants’ Association of New York have 
elicited similar expressions of confidence in the immedi- 
ate future. 
DVOCATES OF THE PROHIBITION of child 
labor in factories and mines see a good prospect for 
the enactment of the reforms proposed by them in the 
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adoption by the Senate last week of an amendment to the 


House taxation bill imposing a tax of ten per cent. upon 


the product of industrial establishments employing chil- __ 
dren. ‘This amendment, which has the approval of the __ 
President and of various civic organizations, is an‘at- 4 
tempt to restore through the national power of taxation, _ 
_ those curbs upon child labor which were previously 
passed by Congress, approved by the Executive, and an- 


nulled by the Supreme Court of the United States on con- 


stitutional grounds. The issuance of the Supreme Court — 
decision last June has been followed by an increase in _ 


Inquiries made throughout the — 
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the employment of children, which has impressed investi- 


gators and given impetus to a new effort to protect child- 
hood from exploitation. 


HE QUESTION whether Germany is to be orderly 
or Bolshevik is answered by the results of the first 
election to the new National Assembly, which were in 
progress at the beginning of the week. Returns received 
up to last Monday showed crushing defeats for the 
“Reds” in Brunswick, Mecklenburg, and Anhalt. These 
preliminary decisions were regarded as indicating the 
political complexion of Germany as a whole. 


Brevities 
The New Year! Make it wonderful and glorious! 


When that man comes who can manage affairs so as 
to mix sentiment with efficiency in equal portions he will 
be a master of both his business and human nature. 


Now if the courts will add to their decision on the 
stealing of news another providing imprisonment for 
editors who for gain of one kind or another maliciously 
make news of lies, the people will be grateful. | 


President Wilson’s address before the scholars at the 
Sorbonne will challenge every genuine man of learning 
to get out into common life and put his mind to fruitful 
common account. The truth is something to be done for 
the wellbeing of all. 


The enormous sums of money which the Methodists 
and the Presbyterians ask for their forward work makes 
us hope that religion as a little, mendicant business is 
dying. Men who do everything else in a large way, have 
in numberless cases a cheapness about their support of 
the spiritual concerns of life which is unspeakable. 


EProgressive Order of Liberal Crusaders 
LEWIS G. WILSON 


On the eve of the Unitarian laymen’s meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., January 10-12, the Register takes 
great pleasure in presenting the following article from 
Rey. Lewis G. Wilson. There is much in it. It lays 
down one principle that every reader will agree to. The 
fact is, our laymen have the greatest willingness and the 
utmost ability to do wonderful things for our cause. 
They need only the cause defined and strong leadership: 

he war has proved nothing more eloquently than the 
rightness of the liberal faith. The testimony from sol- 
diers and investigators and writers is unanimous that the 
central doctrines we hold are the only things that really 
count in religion in peace as much as in war. Our Uni- 
tarian beliefs have come out of the fires of proving with 
less impairment than any set of so-called orthodox dog- 
mas. What are we going to do about it? Plume our- 
selves with thé glory that belongs more to our former . 
prophets and seers than to us, or seize the hour, and 
command the new era?—EpIror. 


[vee PROBLEM of getting our Unitarian laymen 
actively interested in the aims and purposes of our 
churches has always been a difficult one. Attempts 
to organize them have not been attended with great suc- 
cess. Unitarian clubs have been formed locally, and 
sometimes in districts. ‘The National League of Uni- 
tarian Laymen was formed with the hope that groups of 
Unitarians throughout the country might be organized in 
such a way as to contribute energy and inspiration to the 
general cause; but while, during Anniversary Week, the 
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Laymen’s League has for several years held an annual 
meeting of considerable interest, as a denominational asset 
it has not developed as successfully as was originally 
hoped. 

Many reasons are given for this apparent reluctance 
on the part of the laymen to be organized as an effective 
and inspiring force in the Unitarian body. To put the 
matter in a nutshell, the laymen generally have not caught 
a sufficiently compelling vision to engage their sustained 
attention. The men of our churches are usually ab- 
sorbed by many interests, and unless some commanding 
and definite purpose for organization as members of the 
liberal faith is brought before them, they do not feel jus- 
tified in giving their time and thought to enterprises that 
begin and end with a few addresses, however good they 
may be, and the rather rambling discussions which follow. 

The Great War has, however, brought out an issue 
which every right-minded citizen cannot fail to appre- 
ciate. This issue furnishes the laymen of our liberal 
churches with a definite and insistent raison d’état for 
organization. ‘That issue may be stated as follows :— 

The war has demonstrated the futility of the Platonic 
aims of paganism in making the state the unit of social 
endeavor. With equal emphasis it has demonstrated the 
fact that the Christian principle of holding the individual, 
as the social unit, responsible for the welfare of the state, 
is the only one upon which the integrity of the nation 
can be sustained. Only those nations shall hereafter 
have a right to exist which recognize the Christian prin- 
ciple of democracy—that government is vested, not in 
select and hereditary rulers, but in the ethical sense of 
each citizen consecrated by religion, enlightened by edu- 
cation, and applied through majorities. 

For the first time in history the New Testament decla- 
ration of democracy (“The kingdom of God is within 
you”) has practically a universal and international op- 
portunity. It is a supreme function of the Christian 
Church, now that the war has made the world safe for 
democracy, to make democracy safe for the world. 

Church support and church attendance should no longer 
be regarded as a vague custom forced upon us by the 
usages of the past, but a direct and definite necessity of 
the state. ‘To make democracy safe for the world it must 
be a democracy religiously believed in and intelligently 
applied. It must be understood to have its source in the 
God-consciousness of the individual. It must be pro- 
tected from ‘Teutonic materialism and atheistic Bol- 
shevism, and that can be done only by Christian reverence 
for the ideals which the Church alone primarily exists 
to cultivate. Merely to have a world safe for democracy 
may, later on, mean a world given over to lawlessness 
and anarchy. Democracy unshriven and unsanctified, 
and under atheistic control, may be no better than an 
irresponsible autocracy. ‘The challenge to the Church is 
to take the democracy which has been won through the 
war and protect it from the evils that have ruined an 
aristocratic imperialism. 

In order, then, to make our contribution as free 
churches to a safe democracy, why should we not find it 
comparatively easy to marshal the laymen of our churches 
in such a way as to create a coherent, self-conscious, and 
effective force? ‘To bring the matter to a practical basis, 
why should not the laymen of the liberal faith, Unitarian 
and otherwise, organize themselves in the Progressive 
Order of Liberal Crusaders? It should have a constitu- 
tion, a manual of instruction, a ritual, and the usual in- 
signia of an order modelled on those of the great frater- 
nities. It should work degrees, grant charters, and have 
a definite and responsible membership. 

The constitution should embody the distinct purpose of 
maintaining a democracy safe for the world, and its 
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manual of instruction and its ritual should conform all 
its activities to this end. The support of the liberal 
churches and the encouragement of church loyalty and 
attendance should be among its fundamental aims. Its 
membership should be subject to such limitations as any 
right-minded and respectable fraternity demands. It 
should be exclusive in the sense of not admitting dis- 
reputable members. Membership in the Progressive 
Order of Liberal Crusaders should be worth seeking. 
Some secret features might not be objectionable. It 
should have a Supreme or Grand Council and subsidiary 
Chapters. Its local and general meetings should be, by 
virtue of its ritual, the working of degrees, the confer- 
ring of titles, etc., so interesting as to need no special 
address ; and yet at its meetings, when possible, it should 
have the best speakers and lecturers on the relation of 
religion and democracy and the principles of the Order, 
that can be secured. 

In short, it should be an order conscientiously created 
to foster a sound and reverent democracy, safe for the 
world. It should be a definite and organized effort to 
heed Kipling’s warning, “Lest we forget.” 

Should it be said that already there are too many 
fraternal orders, the answer is that never before was so 
important an issue so clearly brought to the world’s at- 
tention. Never has so great a demand arisen in human 
society for an order that shall keep this issue before the 
minds of all good citizens. Never before so great a need 
as now that there should be no retrogression to the old 
world order, and no degeneration of the democracy which 
has been secured. There has been no opportunity so 
urgent as the one now presented, to drive home and to 
keep regnant in the social consciousness the fact that the 
divine right of kings has abdicated to the divine right of 
the individual. No necessity so great as that of the pres- 
ent moment to convince the world that this is indeed a 
divine right—a matter not of mere politics or social ex- 
pediency, but a right that is inherent in the religious 
nature of man. Never before was the Church sum- 
moned to a more clear-cut, easily understood, and com- 
pelling mission. 

Such an order of laymen should be promoted in the 
same spirit and with the same intensity of patriotism as 
the necessities of the war have called forth. Democracy 
now has its opportunity, but it must be the right kind of 
a democracy, and, I repeat, if the world has been made 
safe for democracy, democracy must now be made safe 
for the world. 

Never has any fraternal order been justified by so 
loud a call. The time is opportune and the need is 
transcendent. 

As to the name. The word “Liberal” identifies it with 
the fundamental, rather than the ecclesiastical, sacerdotal, 
and dogmatic interpretations of religion. The word 
“Crusaders” appeals to the spirit of chivalry. It invites 
heroic devotion, and it is a man’s challenge. Also it im- 
plies its Christian character. 

If the laymen of the liberal faith could be brought to- 
gether in convention, and appoint a commission to elabo- 
rate a constitution and the details of organization of such 
an order, is there any reason to suppose that we should 
not receive their serious attention and their earnest ef- 
fort to make it a real power in the further development 
of church and state? ‘The Progressive Order of Liberal 
Crusaders should be pledged to the best things that Lib- 
eralism has developed; but as a laymen’s order, it should 
rise to larger activities and more far-reaching influences 
than are possible under any denominational name. What 
the Order of the Knights of Columbus is to Catholicism, 
the Progressive Order of Liberal Crusaders should be 
to the liberal faith. 
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Armenia 
G. E. WOODBERRY 


I 


O fair Lord Christ, when yet thy face was young 
In heaven, and thy witnesses were few, 

Humble thy Kingdom here, nor yet grace drew 
Emperors to the breast where Lazarus clung,— 
When round a dying world thy arms were flung, — 
Armenia first unto thy mercies flew, 

To the pure gospel through all ages true, 

And Him whose sorrows on the world’s cross hung. 


She who beheld the glorious covenant, 

When o’er the Flood, at the Creative Word, 
Bright above Ararat sprang the bow in heaven,— 
What to her agony will thy pity grant? 

For unto her through faith in thee, O Lord, 

The thorny crown of Christendom is given. 


II 


Bring, all ye nations, myrrh and frankincense, 
As when, with gold and’ many an orient gem, 
About the cradled child of Bethlehem 

Like heaven the holy stable glittered, whence 
Issued salvation! Pour the providence 

Of earthly kingdoms at the feet of them 

Who would a world-wide flood of sorrow stem 
And, Christ-like, feed the multitude immense! 


Nor think Armenia only bears the Cross 

Through deserts wild and up her mountain-chain; 
But every nation climbs its Calvary, 

And hath its consecration; earthly loss 

Thousands on thousands find is heavenly gain: 
So the world-soul renews humanity. 


Two Intercepted Letters 
(Intercepted by Samurt, McCuorp Croruers) 


I. To MrpuistorHELes, JR., SOMEWHERE IN AMERICA, 
FROM HIS FATHER 


Y DEAR BOY,—You know there is nothing 

that I enjoy so much as the ironies of history. 

The blunders of the human race in their attempts 
to manage their own affairs afford me endless amusement, 
and as one grows older one must be amused. For cen- 
turies the more intelligent members of the race have seen 
that if the representatives of the various nations were to 
get together in the right spirit they could agree upon some 
method which would prevent them from killing each 
other off at regular intervals. But they never have 
come together in the right spirit and therefore the thing 
has never been done. 

Now they are making another attempt. ‘Thousands of 
simple-hearted men went into the late war under the firm 
belief that it was to be “a war to end war.” I laughed 
when I heard them talk that way. Our ancient spirit, I 
said, is not so easily destroyed. Wait till the war is over 
and I will raise the old slogan, “To the victors belong 
the spoils.” While the victors are quarrelling over the 
spoils, the object of the war will be forgotten. 

But I learn with some anxiety that there are vast 
numbers of people in America who have taken what they 
called the “moral aims of the war” seriously. Their aim 
is nothing less than to reorganize the world on the prin- 
ciples of justice, so that a war like that which has just 
Of course they can 
do it if they hammer away on that one point, concentrat- 
ing their whole attention on the thing that is essential. 


But the amusing thing about these creatures is that the — 


only time when any large number of them can concen- 
trate their minds upon a single object is when they are 
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fighting. The moment the fighting ceases they fly apart, 
and each one becomes so interested in his own affairs 
that they can’t co-operate successfully. 

My only fear is that this war may have produced such 
a big impression on them that they may keep together 
long enough to or- 
ganize something for 
the common interest 
that may persist and 
give us trouble. 

It is your business 
to prevent this by 
using all our well- 
tried methods which 
produce confusion of 
thought and dilatori- 
ness. 

Remember that 
the chief object for 
us is to gain time. 
We must let the 
mood of moral exal- 
tation pass by with- 
out any action. Af- 
ter that, the ordi- 
nary jealousies of 
the nations will keep 
them apart. 

In dealing with 
the American situa- 
tion, appeal to the 
weaknesses of the 
different classes. 

T he intellectuals. 
They are at present 
agreed that some 
kind of a league of 
nations to protect 
the peace of the 
world is a necessity. 
Do not contradict 
them. Tell them that 
what they say is ob- 
vious. There is noth- 
ing that your intel- 
lectual dislikes so 
much as to repeat 
what is obvious. Get 
him interested in the 
more recondite and 
difficult phases of 
the subject. While 
he is discussing these 
difficult questions, he 
will forget that noth- 
ing has been done to 
make a beginning. 

The religious. 
Don’t make the mis- 
take of opposing re- 
ligion. It is all very 
well in its place. All 
religious people believe in the coming of an age of peace, 
but some of them are impatient and try to do something 
to expedite it. Remind them of the text, “He that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.” That’s the idea. Let 
them fix their thoughts on the millennium and not bother 
the gentlemen who meet next month at the peace table. 

The politicians. Don’t waste your time on the big poli- 
ticians. A multitude of little politicians can produce a 
fog of petty personalities that will obscure the Great 
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ul he Directors and Officers of the 
Ain Uhitarian Assariation 
desire ta express ta the Off 
Council of the British and Fi 


the Gnitavian Churches of the 
= United States and the 
Canada, their heartfelt greeting on the 
) termination of hostilities and upon the 
~/\ promise of a just and enduring peace. 
ve Bit has been the privilege of the 
: mevican Churches to share in the 
— .) greater burden carried by the English 
bye \ and Canadian Churches during the 
 -s)) long manths of combat now victor- 
= iouslp ended. 
> ta put on record their deep appreciation 
-/ (of the unflagging zeal and measureless 
.< sacrifice of their 
ers, and above al 
 fastly held and triumphantlp vindicated. 
red Bath the hope and praver that this 
—  farth in freedom and righteousness shall 
. more and more extend its victorp over 
 allforms of turannp and iniquitn, we 
send pou greetings in the dearly prized 
bonds of our common confidence and 


Wipe Ck 
Hesty 1M Habecsone | 


FOR MEASURELESS SACRIFICE AND A VINDICATED CAUSE 


H. A. Dennison, authorized by the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and forwarded to England, December 15, 1 i 
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Opportunity. ‘Tell the little politicians to look after their 
fences and the world will look after itself. 

The journalists. Tell them that nobody has time to 
read careful editorials on the great questions of the day. 
Keep your eye on the headlines. 


These can be used to 
confuse the public 
mind. 

The _ reformers. 
Get them to talking 
all at the same time 
and each on his own 
hobby. Let each one 
put his pet theory in 
the most extreme 
and offensive -form. 
While the reformers 
are quarrelling 
among themselves, 
the moment for ef- 
fective action will 
pass. 

The patriots. En- 
courage patriotism, 
but make it as nar- 
row as possible. Put 
everything in the su- 
perlative, and use 
the oratorical tone. 
A big navy is not 
enough; we must 
have the biggest 
navy in the world. 
This gives an oppor- 
tunity to revive the 
ancient sport of 
“twisting the British 
lion’s tail.” Tall talk 
about the biggest 
navy can hardly fail 
to evoke an answer- 
ing growl. 

The business man. 
I have learned that 
the American busi- 
ness men have come 
to be counted among 
the dangerous class- 
es.9 Of late they 
have been shame- 
lessly neglecting 
their own business, 
and employing their 
talents in the public 
interest. Try to win 
back the business 
men to the good old 
ways. Revive the 
ancient slogan, 
“Every man for him- 
self and the devil 
take the hindmost.” 

The laboring man. 

Here is another hard nut to crack. Labor has always 

had most to lose by war. Laboring men have gone into 

this last war with a determination to make an end of the 
system out of which it arose. There is danger that they 
may carry their point unless their attention is distracted. 

Can’t you put the idea of class warfare in so attractive a 

form that it will arouse a new kind of militaristic en- 

thusiasm? It is worth trying. 
The stand-patters. No special propaganda is needed 
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for them. ‘They will do their duty anyway. If you can 
find any statesmen in the United States Senate who think 
they can go on just as they did before the war, encourage 
them in it. We need persons whose ante-bellum ideas 
have not been disturbed. 

But I need suggest no more to you, my boy. I know 
you are a chip of the old block. Remember that if we 
are to continue the good old state of international an- 
archy, and are to have another war bigger than any of 
the past, we must prevent the nations from getting to- 
gether in any disinterested spirit. If they do, something 
may happen to spoil our sport. Sophisticate, procrasti- 
nate, sentimentalize, sneer; do anything that your in- 
genuity can suggest to prevent America from fulfilling 
the idealistic purpose for which she entered the war. 

Remember me to any clever people of our set. 

Your Fonp FATHER. 


II. MEPHISTOPHELES, JR., TO HIS FATHER 


Dear Dad,—1 am doing all I can to please you. I have 
been trying all our old tricks and have been getting some 
results, but they are superficial. I am coming to suspect 
that we may be superficial. ‘There seems to be something 
in human nature that is deeper than we are. When it 
gets going we can’t stop it. I don’t understand it, but it’s 
there. I have been working on the various classes you 
spoke of and appealing to their little weaknesses, and I 
thought I had them. And then something would bob up 
that I hadn’t expected. The fact is that these classes 
that we have been playing off one against the other are 
no longer real. People are not only feeling together, 
but they are thinking together, and they are thinking of 
the same thing. And the worst of it is, Dad, that in 
America they are thinking in a sober, business-like way. 
They are going at the business of reorganizing the world 
just as they have gone about any other bit of big business. 
When I point out the difficulties, they knit their brows, 
and say, “This is another problem to be solved.” But 
they don’t give it up. The great masses of the people 
have no idea of giving up anything they have set their 
minds on. ‘They have overcome so many difficulties that 
they rather like to tackle a few more. 

Dad, what are we going to do about it? You say that 
you are afraid something may happen. I am afraid 
something has happened. I await your further instruc- 
tions. 

Your disillusioned son, 
MEPHISTOPHELES, JR. 


England’s Nine Points on Alcohol 


OW that we have in sight a nation under total prohibi- 

tion, it is interesting to see how our friends in England 
are striving after temperance reforms. Englishmen fully 
admit that England is far from being as zealous as the 
United States in the cause of temperance. ‘I'welve 
months after the close of the war the present control of 
liquor interests will cease, and the churches have decided 
upon the demands upon which they can be unanimous. 
Their nine points are: 1. Sunday closing. 2. The re- 
striction of hours for the sale of drink on week-days. 
3. The reduction of the number of licensed premises. 
4. The increase of the power of local licensing authori- 
ties. 5. The control of clubs. 6. The abolition of 
grocers’ licenses. 7. The prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor to young persons. 8. Local option. 
9. The provision of alternatives to the liquor tavern for 
non-alcoholic refreshment, recreation, and social inter- 
course. 


Focus and the Bible 


A little essay on the ‘‘liberal’’ vagary that almost 
anything is as good as or better than the Book 


LEWIS C. CARSON 


anthologies of readings for public religious service, 

designed to supplement or to replace the use of the 
Bible. As Unitarians we feel that all good and inspiring 
literature has religious value, whether found in the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, or in other writings 
ancient or modern. Is it not true, however, that the 
Bible, as such, has a unique and significant value for 
purposes of this kind, which cannot be displaced by any 
other collection ? 

The religious consciousness of mankind requires some- 
thing to tie to, some central focal point of life and in- 
spiration. We liberals have lost much by allowing the 
attention of our people to become scattered over too wide 
an area. We need to bring their minds back to the con- 
templation of some unified picture, which shall co-ordi- 
nate the elements of faith into one harmonious whole. 
The life and personality of Jesus of Nazareth have been 
for a great part of the modern world such a unifying 
image. Whatever may be our conclusions as to the his- 
torical details of that life, the fact is it has stood for 
nearly two thousand years as the great symbol about 
which have clustered the highest spiritual aspirations of 
mankind. : 

The Bible, for the Christian consciousness, revolves 
about this Image as its centre, like the wheel about its 
hub. The Old Testament looks forward to the New; the 
New Testament is the fulfilment of the Old. The focal 
point of both is the Gospel narrative of the life of Christ. 
We need not inquire into the historical accuracy of this 
estimate of Scripture. Enough that, using the books of 
the Bible as its raw material, the religious consciousness 
that calls itself Christian has constructed for itself a 
great picture, an ideal historical process—and what his- 
torical process is not ideal, in some degree ?—which be- 
gins with Creation, finds its tragic motive in the Fall of 
Man, its culmination on Calvary, and its counterpart in 
every human heart. The reality of it all is not found in 
considering whether it is true to outer fact, but whether 
it is true to inner experience. It is the moral autobiog- 
raphy of the race. Its value is as a transcript of human 
life. 3 

The average liberal of our day goes at the Bible with 
too much intellectual interest. Under the higher criti- 
cism the religious value of the Bible tends to disappear. 
For the religious consciousness the Bible is not and can- 
not be regarded as on the same level with ordinary litera- 
ture. There is an idealizing process at work which must 
be allowed full sway. This religious construction, or re- 
construction, is not in the field of scientific criticism, it 
is more nearly allied with art; it finds its motive in the 
outward signs of an inner impulse, not in the logical 
analysis of external facts. The Bible for the Christian 
has a unique value as religious literature. Through the 
power of long association, it is just this picture, just this 
Image, that has come to stand for the spiritual life and 
aspirations, at least of the Western world. 

How foolish it seems to try to undo these associations, 
even if we could, when certainly we have nothing better 
to offer in their place. It is like destroying an oak-tree 
that has taken centuries in the growing, covered over 
with the clinging ivy that knows no other support. Can 
we grow another oak-tree to take its place? 


Pent time to time our attention is invited to new 
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Rambles in the Winter Woods 


What would the reader give for such a day with 
such a lover of the treasured earth in winter? 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 
Author of “The Midnight Marauder,” etc., etc. 


A winter ramble is a delightful experience, especially 
on snowshoes or skis. The winter woods are beautiful. 
It is quite a different beauty from that of summer. To 
be sure, the leaves have fallen from the deciduous trees, 
the flowers are gone, and snow covers the ground. But 
then the delicate tracery of twigs and branches against 
the blue sky makes a charming picture. Is any color 
scheme more appealing than the dark evergreens, snow- 
laden, against a sapphire sky? And if there be moun- 
tains, purple-headed and snow-capped, in the distance, 
the picture becomes enchanting. The stars are never so 
brilliant, the moon never so bright, as on a clear, cold, 
winter night. A winter ramble, by night or by day, has 
joy in abundance and niany a delightful surprise in store 
for him who will make the venture. 


AKE DOWN your snowshoes from the wall, pull 
on warm stockings, moccasins, sweater, fur cap, 
and gloves, and go with me out into the winter 

woods. Out beyond the city limits we strap on the snow- 
shoes and strike off. All last night the snow fell thickly, 
but sunshine came with the morning. Now every ever- 
green is robed in dazzling white, wearing “ermine too 
dear for an earl.” Every limb and twig is “ridged inch- 
deep with pearl.” We move in an enchanted land. The 
light is reflected from a million facets, which glitter like 
diamonds. ‘The exquisite tracery of the bare birches 
make a rare lace-like pattern against the blue sky. The 
clean white expanse stretches before us, unbroken by the 
foot of man. Wintry little chickadees are calling and 
swinging overhead. A nuthatch sounds his nasal “yank, 
yank.” “The yanks are coming,” all right! A wood- 
pecker executes a loud tattoo on a near-by limb. We 
crane our necks to discover his identity. Now he comes 
in view and we see that he is a hairy woodpecker, doing 
good work at tree surgery as he extracts the devastating 
wood-borers. ‘he wind comes up, and the tree-tops 
begin to sway, sending the powdery snow sifting about 
our ears. Soon we notice that myriads of tiny seeds are 
being shaken from the gray birches. Stooping down to 
examine them, we discover that they look exactly like 
tiny flying birds. A little farther along a flock of red- 
polls is feeding in a birch top, scattering the seeds in 
every direction. Through our field-glasses we clearly 
make out their red caps and the rosy breasts of the males. 
The females lack this adornment. Along the edges of 
the wood the dead stalks of golden-rod and ragweed 
stand up above the snowy expanse. Juncos and tree- 
sparrows are busily feeding on the seeds. A loud scold- 
ing in a distant pitch-pine discloses that mischief-maker, 
the red squirrel. His sharp eyes have seen us from afar 
and he is loudly voicing his displeasure at our intrusion 
on what he considers his exclusive domains. ‘The ground 
beneath his tree is littered with seed-scales, which he has 
thrown down after extracting and eating the seeds. 
There is his track, running from tree to tree. A similar 
track, but larger, some distance beyond, indicates the 
presence of his big cousin, the gray squirrel. We get a 
glimpse of his silvery coat as he whisks out of sight, but 
not a sound out of him, in marked contrast with the noisy 
clamor of his small relative. He keeps the tree-trunk 
carefully between himself and us. He is taking no 
chances, although he will readily come to the hand if his 
confidence is once gained. 

“What are those queer tracks just ahead,—two small 
ones close together, one in front of the other, and placed 
before them two larger footprints side by side, and more 
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widely spaced? Brer Rabbit has certainly been along 
here since the snow came. Follow him up and find his 
burrow. Unless you know his secret you will travel far 
and have your labor for your pains, for you will take his 
back trail almost certainly. When the rabbit jumps, he 
lands with his short fore feet planted one in front of the 
other ; but the long hind legs are carried forward and the 
feet planted ahead of the fore feet, so that the tracks 
always look as if he was travelling in the opposite direc- 
tion. If we know this secret and follow the trail aright, 
we may find the burrow not far distant. 

_ And now we come upon a curious set of tracks, traced 
in a queer, three-comnered pattern, each footprint’ in front. 
of the other, closely spaced and connected by a line as if 
a stick had been dragged behind. ‘There is a sudden 
rush and whir of strong wings and a splendid ruffed 
grouse goes volleying off through the woods, describing, 
near the end of the flight, a wide curve. We stoop down 
and examine the tracks and are surprised to note how 
little the heavy bird had sunk into the soft snow. How 
in the world was he able to keep up? We would sink 
knee-deep were it not for our snowshoes. Ah! ‘There 
is the explanation. The grouse wears snowshoes! Ex- 
amine a grouse’s foot and all becomes clear. With the 
advent of winter old Mother Nature fits him out with as 
fine a pair of snowshoes as any creature could desire. 
Along the side of each toe grow out fine fringes. When 
the foot is lifted the fringes fold, but when it is set down 
they open out and form a broad, supporting surface on 
which the grouse walks lightly over the surface of the 
deep snow, into which he would otherwise sink deeply 
at every step. The line drawn through the trail is evi- 
dently made by the long middle toe trailing behind as the 
grouse lifts his foot. 

We enter an old woods road and trudge along for 
some distance. _Here is where a deer has walked slowly 
across. We know it is a buck by the broad, blunt toes. 
Had it been a doe, the hoof would have been more 
sharply pointed. And what are those big tracks so much 
like those of Brer Rabbit, but so much larger and farther 
apart? Surely none but the great varying hare could 
have made them. He, too, like the grouse, had on his 
snowshoes, only the webbings, instead of being fringes, 
are composed of a great pad of hair covering the foot. 
He has been well called the “snowshoe hare.” Hunters 
call him “jack rabbit.” Beyond these tracks, lying on 
the snow, we pick up two great owl pellets, still wet. 
The big bird must have just coughed them up. Perhaps 
he heard us coming and thus relieved himself that he 
might the more easily take flight. Breaking open one of 
the pellets, we find it composed of tiny teeth and claws, 
bones, fur, and the complete skull of a mouse. The tiny 
tracks of wood-mice have been in evidence all through 
the open woods. ‘The fierce marauder has found good 
hunting. 

Thus we pursue our way through the snowy woods, 
chancing on the tracks of many a wild creature,—pheas- 
ant, fox, skunk, and various small birds. The shrill 
scream of the blue jay shatters the woodland quiet. That 
little brown and white mouse-like bird creeping up the 
tree is a brown creeper, gleaning his daily food. That 
weak little chirp comes from the tiny throat of a golden- 
crowned kinglet, and we get a fleeting glimpse of his 
orange and yellow cap, bordered with black, as if he had 
gone into mourning for his vanished friends, the wood 
warblers. A crow caws hoarsely from a blasted elm. 
At every turn there is something of interest to eye and 
ear, if the eye is open to seeing and the ear to hearing. 
Darkness comes on. ‘The crescent moon hangs in the 
western sky, and we tramp home beneath the brilliant 
stars. All is quiet, serene, beautiful. Our hearts are 
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quiet and serene, too. It has been a day full of intense 
enjoyment. It has yielded satisfactions such as summer, 
with all her loveliness, could never give. Like the 
psalmist of ancient days, we have “entered into the treas- 
ures of the snow.” 

Yes, if you want a new experience, that will give you 
something novel and entertaining, take a winter ramble 
in the woods near your home. It will be a revelation to 
you if you keep your eyes open and your ears unstopped 
and carry with you a heart attuned to Nature and her lore. 
She will sing you many a wonderful song. She will tell 
you many a marvellous tale. She will hang enduring 
pictures upon memory’s wall. : 


The Uncreated Law 
FREDERICK LUCIAN HOSMER 


Still loom the Sinais, rugged, grand, 
With lightning-flash and thunder, 
Awakening the slumberous land 
To mingled dread and wonder. 
The uncreated Law 
Men own, and stand in awe; 
“Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not” 
Self-will can ne’er out-blot: 
That Law stands fast forever! 


It flameth in the spirit’s sky, 
To every soul appealeth; 
It holds the keys of destiny, 
The nations’ doom it sealeth. 
It casteth down the proud, 
Uplifts the poor and bowed; 
O’erwhelms the wrong in night, 
With victory crowns the right: 
And it shall rule forever! 


Though clothed with terror to our sin, 
That Law is our salvation; 
It hurts to heal, it warns to win, 
Each erring soul and nation. 
Behind it is a Face 
All tenderness and grace; 
Let every soul obey, 
Ye lands, prepare the way; 
On earth God’s kingdom cometh! 


Thursday Morning Thoughts 


REV. PENSIVE POUNDER 
CY) of New England’s leading dailies publishes in 


every Saturday issue a column entitled “Saturday 

Night Thoughts.” I never read it. That is a sign 
that it is good, because I systematically miss the good 
things of life. But that is not why I never read it,— 
just to bear out the fate to which I am foreordained. 
The fact is, being a minister, Saturday night always finds 
me not only cleaned out of my own thoughts, but without 
any hospitality for other people’s thoughts. 

On Thursday mornings it is quite different. Then Iam 
brimful of what I like to call thoughts. Some one really 
ought to run a column of Thursday Morning Thoughts 
for the benefit of us-ministers. That is the time you find 
us wide-awake, receptive, responsive. 

Remember that in most things we are the very antith- 
esis of the layman. We live in an inverse ratio to the 
rest of humanity. When they are playing we are work- 
ing. When they are relaxed we are at our highest ten- 
sion. ‘Their holidays are the days of most arduous toil 
for us,—Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, Memorial Day, 
Victory Day, Fourth of July. 
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My wife complains that she has not had a decent 
Christmas since she married me. ‘That does not hurt my 
feelings. I take it as a proof of her affection that, in 
spite of such a drawback, for she is very fond of Christ- 
mas, she still consents to live with me. 

But it just shows what an inverted affair a minister’s 
world is. ‘Those who criticise us for looking at things in 
such a contrary way should remember that contrariness is 
nourished in us by the very necessities of our position in 
society. It is unreasonable to force us to be contrary in 
our domestic habit and routine, and then to criticise us 
for being contrary in our point of view. What else can 
you expect? 

And then, too, Thursday Morning Thoughts need not 
be so subversive after all. It need do no serious injury 
to the ordinary layman to harbor a thought on Thursday 
morning as well as on Saturday night. 

Here is Christmas, as usual bringing to the surface the 
better side of human nature. One sees more smiles and 
fewer frowns. One hears less complainings and more 
laughter. We are more patient with each other, more 
attentive to little children, better natured, readier to help, 
quicker to understand. In these little ways Christmas 
never fails of its effect; and it is such an amiable effect 
that one might well stop right there and confess to being 
satisfied. 

But the contrariness which has become second nature 
to the parsonic mind insists on seeing in Christmas some- 
thing more than a’season of mercurial good-humor. 
After all, the season is fraught with spiritual meaning, 
and it is lost upon us unless that spiritual meaning gets 
home. 

I confess there is something in me that contemplates 
this particular Christmas with a kind of reluctance. I 
seem to distrust my own willingness, and other people’s 
willingness, to observe the season with that thorough- 
going sensitiveness to its spiritual message which is the 
first requisite for its true observance. The events of the 
past year have tended to dull that sensitiveness. I am 
ready enough to echo, “Peace on earth, good-will to 
men,” provided I may stipulate the kind of peace, and 
may choose the particular men to whom good-will is to 
be shown. But have I a right to choose and stipulate? 

To be sure, it is possible to take a casuist’s refuge 
behind the Revised Version, and read the Christmas mes- 
sage, “Peace on earth to men of good-will.” But in all 
honesty I am bound to confess my belief that the King 
James translators blundered more nearly into the spirit 
of the angel’s song than did the revisers. It sadly im- 
poverishes Christmas peace to limit it to men of good- 
will. I might not get my own share under those condi- 
tions, and I can think of several neighbors who would be 
entirely left out. 

Among other novelties of the Great War, we heard of 
the psychological tests by which the private’s mental 
alertness and capacity are determined. These tests con- 
sist of curious and freakish questions, rapidly put and 
rapidly answered, full of swift little catches and sur- 
prises, and requiring for their proper answer a certain 
degree of mental agility. ‘They are calculated to soften a 
man’s disappointment that he was too old to be drafted. 

Now suppose that these psychological experts went to 
work to test the genuineness of our professed Christianity 
by some such method. It would be easy enough to frame 
a set of questions which no one could answer honestly 
without betraying the real quality and depth of his 
religion. . 

For example: “When you heard that the armistice had 
been signed, and that there would be no crashing through 
to Berlin, were you glad or were you sorry?” “Suppose 
the Angel Gabriel were to tell you in accents of authority 
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that the Germans are very much like other folk, with 
about the same capacity for civilization, would you an- 
swer, as Mary did, My soul doth magnify the Lord, or 
would you tell him he was lying?” “If the same Angel 
Gabriel were to inform you that the Germans had experi- 
enced a genuine change of heart, and that a new and bet- 
ter Germany was to rise out of this chaos, would you be 
grateful or disappointed?” “Suppose you were to read 
Robert Buchanan’s Ballad of Judas Iscariot, merely sub- 
stituting the words, William Hohenzollern, for the words, 
Judas Iscariot, would you feel a lump in your throat, or 
would you curse it out as a piece of German propa- 
ganda?” 

Perhaps it is as well that we are not subjected to any 
such test openly ; it might result in some surprises. Yet 
in the privacy of inner thoughts, I for one can hardly 
evade that test. Christmas asks just those questions this 
year, and demands an answer. I know not how it may 
be with others, but with me this Christmas is not marked 
by its customary spiritual placidity. 


And This is Why we are Liberals 


Applying the simple rales of love and justice to God, 
our wonderful faith is confirmed with new power 


JUNIUS 


columns in the issue of November 13 to the discus- 

sion of my article in the Register in which I pro- 
tested against the doctrine of hell as imposed by evangeli- 
cal theology. Before replying to him, let us consider a 
few texts from the New ‘Testament upon which the 
evangelical plan of salvation from hell rests. ‘For as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” This 
text of Saint Paul’s was taken by the early Catholic 
priests as the corner-stone of evangelical Christianity. 
They interpreted it to mean that because Eve ate of the 
forbidden fruit and induced Adam to do likewise, and 
because of the resultant curse of Jehovah, Adam and Eve 
and all of their descendants began the endless procession 
into hell as soon as they died,—innocent men, women, 
and children, billions of them,—not because of any wrong 
of their own, but simply because of their supposed blood 
relationship to the supposed Adam and Eve. Strange to 
say, the writers of the Old Testament never heard of 
such a thing. ‘The Jews resent such charges against 
Jehovah. It is simply a theory out of Paul’s fertile imagi- 
nation. ‘Then in the second part of this verse we have 
outlined the plan to save humanity from hell,—or rather 
a part, and a very small part, of humanity,—for we are 
told, “Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, and few 
there be that find it.” ‘Then we have the following: 
“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” That is to say, that 
finally God concluded to try to save some human souls 
from going over the Niagara Falls of the hell of his own 
making, for he made all things. “He that believeth on 
him is not condemned, but he that believeth not is con- 
demned already.” “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not’shall be damned.” 
“And in none other is there salvation: for neither is 
there any other name under heaven that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved.” “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire.” “And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment.” 


Tesi EDITOR of Zion’s Herald devotes nearly three 
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I heard a sermon by a prominent Presbyterian minister 
on “The Dying Soldier’s Salvation.” “His text was 
Acts iv. 12, He quoted what Private Peat and others 
had said about all American dying soldiers going straight 
to heaven. He preached a straight evangelical sermon, 
that all persons who are not professing Christians are 
sent to hell at death, no matter how good, brave, and 
patriotic they might be; and that there can be no excep- 
tions in favor of soldiers or any other class of persons. 
I thought it was a wicked sermon, but admired his frank- 
ness. He preached straight evangelical Christianity, the 
wicked and absurd vicarious atonement with its bloody 
human sacrifice. His large and fashionable audience 
seemed to be well pleased with the sermon. And in this 
good year 1918! No wonder people cannot believe alike 
on religion, and no wonder such a splendid man as Ex- 
President Taft should exclaim that he could not under- 
stand why everybody is not a Unitarian. 

The good editor of Zion’s Herald does not meet the 
issue squarely. He starts out by truthfully admitting that 
“the whole evangelical position is involved.” It is. He 
then surrenders the whole evangelical position and re- 
pudiates the above texts, and many more that might be 
cited, by saying that our condition in the future world 
“does not depend upon doctrines” or “any particular 
shibboleths.” Again he says, “It is character itself which 
is determinative of the life that is to be.” ‘Therefore, 
according to the editor, Mohammedans and Buddhists of 
good character (and there are millions of them) are 
saved and not sent to hell, and their good soldiers and 
all good soldiers are saved along with Christian soldiers, 
regardless of their religious beliefs and affiliations or the 
lack of any such beliefs or affiliations. I fully concur 
in all this, and I congratulate the gentleman on his sound 
and sensible Unitarian doctrines. 

Again he says, “Noble youths who have lived true 
lives, whose character has been nurtured upon things of 
the spirit, who have offered themselves in devotion to a 
high ideal—who consigns these to hell?” This is Uni- 
tarian Christianity, and I again congratulate the worthy 
editor. Unitarianism is pre-eminently the religion of con- . 
duct and character. But I also desire to remind him that 
the Winona evangelists and all real believers in evangeli- 
cal Christianity consign all such good young men to hell 
who died without believing in Christianity. I do not be- 
lieve that any one can be so wicked as to deserve unending 
punishment. I cannot conceive of a devil so cruel and 
fiendish as to condemn even a rattlesnake to writhe in 
unspeakable agony throughout the endless cycles of eter- 
nity. Yet evangelical Christians claim that their God has 
condemned hundreds of millions of souls to an eternity of 
hopeless torment, and that in the last day of judgment he 
will condemn their resurrected physical bodies to a physi- 
cal hell of eternal torment. 

The editor again sidesteps the question by claiming 
that there is no physical hell. I ask him to reread his 
New ‘Testament and read about the graves opening and 
the resurrection of the physical bodies and their appear- 
ance on the last day before a physical throne and of their 
physical bodies being cast into a physical hell. This is 
where Dante, Milton, and the Winona evangelists get 
their idea of hell. All of the religions. that have a hell 
speak of it as a physical place. The Methodist editor 
says hell consists of remorse of conscience—‘Myself am 
hell.” But people do not suffer much from remorse in 
this life, and why should they in the next? Few people 
commit the monstrous crimes and wrongs that produce 
remorse. And even criminals do not seem to suffer much 
from remorse. Our editor’s mental hell is easy. Yet it is 
an improvement on the old evangelical hell. He quotes 
poetry freely in support of this new hell, but he does not 
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quote any Scripture in its support, for the reason that it 
cannot be found. If hell is not a physical place, then the 
New Testament and the Apostles’ Creed should be re- 
vised and all those parts pertaining to the resurrection of 
the body and the last day of judgment stricken out. 

I showed in my article that a hell is not a necessary 
part of any religion and that many religions do not have 
one. As I said before, the only way out of the evangelical 
labyrinth of horrors is to simply recognize the fact that 
there is no account in any of the many bibles of the 
world that God created any such place as hell for the 
eternal torture of the souls and bodies of the innocent 
men, women, and children. 

The time will come when men cannot be hired to 
preach such an unjust, frightful, and God-dishonoring 
doctrine. Many educated and conscientious Protestant 
ministers will not do so now. But they sometimes hire 
Winona evangelists to come and do such work for them. 
Of course the evangelists will not surrender the bludgeon 
by which they terrorize and subjugate ignorant men. 
They could not make headway with the editor’s new hell. 
The whole missionary movement of the Christian and 
Mohammedan religions (the two religions with a hell) 
is based upon the idea that the adherents of all other 
religions are going to hell, and that they should do some- 
thing to save a few of them from the awful destiny. 
They do not send out their missionaries simply to teach 
other religionists of the world the moral, ethical, and 
spiritual teachings of Christ and Mohammed. 

People can never believe alike on religions. No just 
God will punish them for differing. ‘The world over, 
people’s religious beliefs are made for them while they 
are children by their parents, by a long process of re- 
ligious education. It is almost impossible for them to 
throw off those beliefs after they arrive at the age of 
maturity. And how can they ascertain which one of all 
the different religions of the world is the true one—if 
there is only one true one? 

In conclusion, may I remind the editorial brother that 
evangelical Christianity is founded upon the Babylonian 
account of special creation of the universe and of the 
alleged fall of Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden? 
Evolution is being taught in all the colleges and univer- 
sities of the world. Overwhelming evidence from all 
sources proves that it is true. It is the truth that makes 
us free. Unitarian Christianity recognizes this, and it 
promptly rejects all doctrines and dogmas as soon as they 
are proved to be false. They are not afraid of the truth, 
and the result is that Unitarian Christianity is a beautiful 
and true religion that harmonizes with modern knowl- 
edge and with all of the moral, ethical, and spiritual 
teachings of Jesus Christ that lead to a pure, useful, and 
happy life and peaceful death. What better religion can 
any one desire? 


Answer to a Minister’s Query? 


MINISTER who inquired about the right way to 
deal with an incompetent and overbearing chief offi- 
cer of his parish was told that the worst thing was to set 
against him; the best thing, patiently—and, oh, how pa- 
tiently !—to work on agreements, however small and few, 
and thus by pursuing the good to overcome the evil. And 
above all, to keep the temper sweet and the mind firm. 
Some laymen are as undying as trying, but none of them 
must be taken too seriously. There is good in the poorest 
of them. Incidentally it is their church. 
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The Social Revolution is Here 


Arthur Gleason says the people know what they fought for 
and the immediate business is to organize their 
self-government 


Reported for thé Register by Frank H. Burt 


M: ARTHUR GLEASON of New York, author, 


correspondent, publicist, brought a stirring mes- - 


sage to the Boston Unitarian Club at its Decem- 
ber meeting. He gave from personal observation an 
as ae of the progress of the social revolution in Eng- 
and. 

President J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., in introducing 
Mr. Gleason, said: “In Civil War times, when the bel- 
ligerency of the South had been recognized by the Euro- 
pean Powers, it may well have concerned the Unionists 
as to who were our friends on the other side. To-day 
the people of Europe need and desire our active, intelli- 
gent, helpful interest in their economic and political prob- 
lems. We watch with the keenest participation the ad- 
vent of the President of the United States upon the shores 
of Europe, knowing the confidence in the high purposes 
of this country that has been inspired by his idealistic 
words, trusting that those expressions of idealism will 
eventuate in definite policies which will have the enthu- 
siastic support of the American people and the willing if 
not the immediate assent of the peoples of Europe.” 

Mr. Gleason, who has been at the front with the British 
Red Cross and the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
used a Scripture passage for a text. He received it in 
a letter from England: ‘The people could not discern 
the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the weep- 
ing of the people.” “That is the way England is feeling 


to-night. The people are living in the presence of death. — 


We ought to treat them with the greatest respect. The 
time has gone by when distinguished American writers 
should speak of Arthur Henderson, who has worked for 
four years to hold British labor true in its loyalty to the 
country, as ‘a dupe and tool of the Kaiser.’ His oldest 
son lies dead in France, his second son is crippled for 
life, and his third son fought until the armistice was 
signed. 


“In dealing with public opinion of England we ought. 


to approach it with reverence, for they have paid the price 
in their sacrifices. ‘They need democracy and they are 
bound to have it. The social revolution has arrived 
over yonder. The one problem that all intelligent men 
are trying to face is whether a carefully prepared track 
shall be given down which this immense power shall pro- 
ceed, or whether it shall simply tear the nations to pieces? 


Shall there be a carefully formulated programme of | 


social reform, or shall we enter into the period of recon- 
struction with anarchy and bloodshed? 

“In England, British labor drew up a brilliant and ex- 
actly formulated programme; a programme whose ma- 
chinery is accurately done in order to meet this immense 
new situation. Mr. Lloyd George and his cabinet have 
already swallowed about three-quarters of that pro- 
gramme. ‘There is literally no opposition among intelli- 
gent people on the other side to modern social change. 
What they are trying to do is to make it come sanely, 
without bloodshed, without wrecking the industrial fabric 
of the country. Isn’t it time that we in this country 
tackled it in the same spirit? ‘There is no good of label- 
ling it ‘Bolshevik’; there is no good in calling it ‘Social- 
ist.’ All these phrases are escapes for people who do not 


want to think. The social revolution is here: what are 


we going to do about it? 
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“The social revolution is coming along with two great 
main impulses. One rests in making property the instru- 
ment of the common welfare. Over yonder in the war 
they were conscripted for their life. ‘The men went out, 
some were killed and others gassed and crippled, torn on 
the barbed wire,—and they knew it was for the common 
welfare. ‘They believed it profoundly. But they learned 
in that four years of experience that property was not so 
sacred as human life. The returned soldier has come 
back and joined himself to the British worker in the 
munition factories in a determination that property shall 
be no longer the master of life, but that it shall be the 
instrument of the common welfare. ‘That is one of the 
great impulses of public opinion in Europe—the new 
conception of property.” 

Mr. Gleason quoted from a report issued by authority 
of Mr. Arthur J. Balfour as trustee of the Garden Foun- 
dation, containing a study of the returned soldier. ‘The 
returned soldier is one of the most radical elements in the 
community. He will be the leverage through which the 
social change will come,” said Mr. Gleason. He also 
quoted from Mr. Bonar Law—that the burden of taxa- 
tion should fall upon the wealth which the war had 
created—his view of the British Labour Party. “Such 
things as these,’ said Mr. Gleason, “‘show the change in 
the psychology of the people over here. 

“Another outcome is the change of the view of labor 
in respect to production. ‘They see that there must be 
high production. ‘The war gave them a new motivation 
—the common welfare. That motivation the British 
Government plans to retain, and it plans to retain it by 
granting self-government in industry. Many important 
industries have adopted the principle and have established 
workshop committees, in which the workers have equal 
power with the management. Objections to scientific 


management and time studies have disappeared with the 


examination of the new methods and the test of them by 
committees who understand. 

“To British labor President Wilson is one of their 
great leaders. They believe in him and they believe in 
his ideas of international order. Nothing will be more 
distressing at this time than any criticism of Mr. Wilson 
and his fourteen points that go out with authority from 
this country. British labor is with him, but in order 
that his programme may be put over at Versailles it is 
absolutely necessary that the American people shall be 
back of it. 

“British labor demands the pulling out of Russia of 
the Allied armies. It does not desire industrial or politi- 
cal experiments in any of the enemy countries, Germany 
or Austria, interfered with by Allied armies. It is op- 
posed absolutely to imperialism. It is opposed to prefer- 
ential tariffs as used against enemy countries. It is 
opposed to the economic boycott. It believes if we prac- 
tise it we shall sow again all the seeds of war. It is 
opposed to secret treaties. It does not desire that the 
coming peace shall be a divvy-up of territory among the 
Allies. It is absolutely opposed to compulsory military 
service. It sees the gains of discipline, of out-of-door 
life—of doing, for one thing, the dirty work of the 
nation by every man in it for a year or two. But where 
that work becomes associated with drill of a military 
nature, with the handling of guns, British labor believes 
that you re-create the same psychology that was created 
in the mind of the Prussian. 

“The social revolution has arrived. ‘The common 
people are making property the instrument of the com- 
mon welfare. Self-government in industry is here. Shall 


‘we not formulate a programme in this country that shall 


bring us peace and bring us justice, and finally bring us 
a new social order?” 
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for freedom and BHumanity 


_ The Face of Duty 
M: BRETHREN, be strong in the Lord, and in the 


power of his might. Put on the whole armor of 

God, that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. Wherefore take unto you 
the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. 
Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness ; and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And 
take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God: praying always with all prayer 
and supplication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance and supplication for all saints; and 
for me, that utterance may be given unto me, that I may 
open my mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the 
gospel, for which I am an ambassador in bonds: that 
therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 

—Eph. vi. 10-20. 


I am serving my country, it is true. I am occupying 
my appointed place. If I should be killed I shall have 
done my whole duty. But how if I survive? Shall 1 
have passed through these solemn moments of world his- 
tory without improvement to myself? We are the wit- 
nesses and the actors in one of the great dramas of 
humanity. In later years many will envy us, and perhaps 
our children will think of us as Titans. Yet thoughtlessly 
we tramp these fields of carnage which later will become 
the goal of pious pilgrimages. Our sole concession to the 
moment is that occasionally we lower our voices if the 
enemy, who watches opposite, be near enough to hear.... 
I can remain carefree even while watching the enemy. I 
am improving without knowing it and the brave men 
around me are doing the same. However, should Glory, 
of whom [ ask nothing personally, come some evening of 
battle to crown one of us with her light, I shall bless the 
beautiful visitor and ask her to pardon me because to- 
night in my trench I have preferred, to her radiant face, 
one graver and less accustomed to the smiles of men: 
that of Duty.—A Soldier of France. 


The longer on this earth I stay, 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

The more I see the stern high-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty; 

Not paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expanse 

In work done squarely, and unwasted days. 


PRAYER 
Eternal God, who dost commit to us the swift and 
solemn trust of life: waken us now, we pray Thee, to the 
claims of Thy holy will: lay to rest, by the persuasion of 
Thy spirit, the resistance of our passion, indolence, and 
fear. Consecrate with Thy presence the way our feet 
must go; and the humblest work will shine, and the 
roughest places be made plain. Lift us above unright- 
eous anger and mistrust into faith and hope and charity, 
by a simple and steadfast reliance on Thy sure will, that 
so we may be modest in our use of power, patient under 
disappointment, ready for danger, serene in death, and 

confident of everlasting life. Amen. 
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Literature 
Economics and National History 
Gop Me. 


Yale’s professor of History is admittedly 
one of the best authorities in the country 
in the field within which he works, and in 
this book* he covers the period from the 
beginnings of government in the colonies 
down to the present era of national moral 
and financial leadership, when the nation is 
a world power done with the Washing- 
tonian theory of national isolation and the 
Jeffersonian theory of “the least govern- 
ment the best government.” He stresses 
more than the classic American historians 
of the nineteenth century did the relations 
of economics to politics, and in this respect 
he is in line with Turner of Harvard and 
Beard of Columbia. 

Coming from Yale, traditionally and still 
the most conservative of privately created 
and privately maintained Eastern universi- 
ties, the book is the more remarkable in its 
genesis, method, and conclusions. A con- 
temporary democrat, progressive or moder- 
ate collectivist will like it; and yet it is not 
a work of propaganda, but only a free 
spoken rating by a contemporary scholar 
using the historical method in appraising 
the evolution of a nation that has steadily 
been making its nominal democracy more 
and more what it has always pretended it 
was and aspired to be. It is interesting to 
note that for the statesmanship of President 
Wilson in handling both Mexico and Ger- 
many, Prof. Farrand has none of that crit- 
icism found among some of the “intellec- 
tuals” of the country and in the ranks of 
the literati. 


Psychology Helps Surgery 


In THE SoxpreR’s SERVICE. By Mary Dex- 
ter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net—The American woman who 
writes this veritist narrative of the experi- 
ences she has undergone in England, Bel- 
gium and France has added a valuable 
mite to that huge volume of literature about 
war which historians and social analysts 
will study for generations to come. ‘The 
epistolary form of the text gives it a close- 
ness to the life depicted which might have 
been lost had any other course been fol- 
lowed. You are made aware of the reac- 
tions of a fine type of American woman- 
hood in the presence of facts both horrible 
and sublime, and you get some notion of 
what the meaning of a life of service for 
humanity may be when environment and 
atmosphere make all sham impossible and 
all cowardice unthinkable. The most dis- 
tinct contribution of the book on its fac- 
tual side no doubt is its sidelights on the 
methods now used in war by which psy- 
chology comes to the aid of surgery and 
medicine and nurses are trained to know 
all the technique of mental cures and all 
the potencies of the sub-normal. 


Not Religion, but Leadership 


Tue Rurar Cuurcu Servine tHE Com- 
MUNITy. By Edwin L. Earp. New York: 


* THE DevELopMENT or Nationat History. By 
Prof, Max Farrand. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net. 
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The Abingdon Press. 75 cents net.— 
The author of this book has written on the 
subject of rural betterment, and ap- 
proaches the topic from the standpoint of 
a careful student. ‘There is nothing es- 
pecially original in the presentation, but 
he does bring together in compact form 
the results of many years of research by 
all the various organizations that have con- 
sidered the country church and its prob- 
lems.. The book is therefore particularly 
helpful to those who are just beginning 
the study of the subject. It emphasizes 
first the need of competent leadership, 
saying, “It is not religion we need in the 
open country, but better religious leader- 
ship.” “The people who cultivate the soil 
must be led to view the land as a gift from 
God in trust for all the people.” After 
describing the advantages of social sur- 
veys, he shows that economic prosperity 
is at the basis of vigorous church life in a 
community. “The emphasis of church 
work is no longer merely upon the saving 
of the individuals, but also upon the sav- 
ing of the community, and in a large sense 
the saving of our rural civilization from 
becoming pagan.” The Home Missions 
and Church Extension Boards of the vari- 
ous denominations are urged to sustain the 
work of leaders in developing the commu- 
nity life, a suggestion which has already 
been brought out by the Rural Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, but which is nevertheless most 
timely. Here is a point for churches: “The 
emphasis in times past has been upon in- 
take. From now on it will be upon out- 
put.” 


Paine Writes a Rattling Story 


THe Cal, oF THE OFFSHORE WIND. By 
Ralph D. Paine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net—If you are fond of 
a rattling good story of the sea, whose 
pages are saturated with bracing salt air 
while also rich in what to the theatrical 
manager is known as “heart interest,’ you 
will like this book. Mr. Paine is one of 
the new writers. He has been known 
heretofore as the author of The Fighting 
Fleets. His latest novel, if we mistake 
not, will add substantially to his reputation. 
It is a story which suggests something of 
the work of Joseph C. Lincoln, and that 
of the chronicler of the adventures of 
Cappy Ricks. ‘There are also traces of the 
influence of James Fenimore Cooper. Yet 
Mr. Paine has not poached from the pre- 
serves of any of these authors. He has 
created for himself a new milieu. His 
hero is the owner of a small decadent 
shipyard on the Maine coast from which 
business is rapidly departing. He becomes 
the captain of a six-masted schooner carry- 
ing freight between Norfolk and Portland, 
with occasional voyages to the West Indies. 
His various experiences by sea and on land, 
including his relations with a scheming 
owner, his friendship with a Southern mer- 
chant, his romance with an attractive New 
England girl, together with what tran- 
spited on shipboard,—all these are told 
simply and directly, in a style both vigor- 
ous and picturesque. There is much 
humor, some excellent portraiture, and 
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many dramatic incidents. Mutiny, ship- 
wreck, and threatened financial disaster 
have their places in a tale which likewise 
contains quieter scenes. ‘Toward its close, 
the book has a chapter dealing with the 
new growth of our merchant marine, 
due to the world war, which is really 
thrilling. All together, Mr. Paine has made 
what promises to be a permanent contribu- 
tion to American story-telling. It deserves 
a wide circulation. A. R. H. 


Not the Last, Please 


Fiv—E In A Forp. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Illustrated by John Goss. The 
Summer Vacation Series. For boys and 
girls 8 to 14. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.35 net—Five in a Ford is the 
fourth volume of a Summer Vacation 
Series and is descriptive of the good times 
the Knight family have during their sum- 
mer vacation. Mr. and Mrs. Knight, Ned, 
Dorothy, and Laurie travel from their 
home in Flatbush, N-Y., to their farm in 
Charlemont, Mass., which is in the North- 
ern Berkshires. During the summer they 
make frequent visits to their friends and 
travel to historic places which they have 
long wanted to see. In driving through 
the hills and woods of Deerfield Valley 
they have many pleasant and exciting ex- 
periences. They join in the wartime ac- 
tivities of the neighborhood of Charle- 
mont and count the summer the best and 
busiest they have ever had. The return 
to New York meant for Ned entering the 
service and finally going overseas. With 
Ned away for an indefinite time and Mr. 
Knight very busy with its work, it was de- 
cided to sell Betsey, with the hope of buy- 
ing a new car “when Ned comes back.” 
This delightful story of outdoor life will 
prove as popular with the boys and girls 
as did the preceding volumes of this series. 
In her foreword Mrs. Smith tells us that 
Five in a Ford ends the children’s stories 
begun many years ago. Let us hope that 
she thinks differently as time goes on. 
We look forward with a sense of com- 
pleteness to a story from an aéroplane! 


The Inexhaustible Whitman 


WHITMAN AND TRAUBEL. By William 
English Walling. New York: Egmont H. 
Arens.—Although published in 1916, this 
book, through a change of publishers, is 
only now placed on the market. It contains 
a sympathetic group of essays on Walt 
Whitman as Poet of Democracy and Indi- 
vidualist; and on his disciple, Horace Trau- 
bel, as Humanist, Philosopher of Democ- 
racy,and Poet of Socialism. Although little 
likely to find many readers among the gen- 
eral public, by the lovers of the Good Gray 
Poet it will be welcomed as an interesting 
and stimulating contribution to the increas- 
ing literature associated with his name. 
While the unbiassed critic will be disposed 
to question many of its statements, such as, 
“Horace Traubel has the clear vision of a 


prophet, the analytical mind of a philos- — 


opher, the heroic soul of a martyr, and 
the unpolluted heart of a child,” there can 
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be no question that Traubel found in Whit- 
man the inspiration for some original 
thought, forcibly expressed. 


On the Care of Children 


CHILpREN WELL, AND Happy. By May 
Bliss Dickinson, R.N. Boston: LeRoy 
Phillips. 60 cents.—Miss Dickinson, regis- 
tered nurse, has had eight years of expe- 
rience in public health work, and she writes 
with authority. The purpose of her book is 
to give advice about the care and training 
of little children in such a way that it may 
not only help mothers, but assist in fitting 
schoolgirls for their woman’s work in the 
world while they are still in the formative 
period. Personal hygiene and home sani- 
tation, as also the care of a baby’s food, 
clothing, habits, and training, are presented 
with simple, practical suggestions that 
make these subjects attractive to those for 
whom they are intended. The Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has founded the Girls’ Health League, and 

. this book is published under the auspices of 
the Federation as a manual of the League. 
This constitutes in itself a good recom- 
mendation. 


Available Rectpes and Menus 


Tur Apincpon War-Foop Boox. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. 60 cents.— 
If one has patience to ignore the unaccus- 
tomed capitals and long s’s in the reprinting 
of John Wesley’s Thoughts of the Present 
Scarcity of Provisions, he will find much 
wise analysis and advice, more or less ap- 
plicable to the present situation. More im- 
mediately practical are the recipes and 
menus, furnished by Charlotte Hepburn 
Ormond, which are decidedly attractive and 
available. A foreword written by Mr. 
Hoover himself and an introduction on 
“The World Food Problem” by Vernon 
Kellogg add to the authoritative value of 
the book. 


Chinese Intimactes 


My Cuinrst Days. By Gulielma F. Al- 
sop. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 10918. 
$2 net—This book takes one into the very 
’ sanctuary of Chinese life, for it is a series 
of dramatic happenings in different Chinese 
families. The story is in the form of a 
novel. It is based upon the experiences 
of a young woman who is a medical mis- 
sionary. She is entirely absorbed in her 
work and feels that her whole life should 
be consecrated to the mission of helping 
the sick and spreading the Christian faith. 
This devotion to her work becomes a veri- 
table Chinese wall when she falls in love 
and tries to decide which is greater, her 
mission or love and marriage. This con- 
flict of her inner life is skilfully interwoven 
with the exciting incidents of her outer 
life as a physician to the Chinese. The 
book leaves a vivid impression of the 
home life and the customs of China and 
‘a feeling of friendliness for this young 
woman, who is so lovable and so earnest 
in her desire to do what is right. ° 


The Christian Register 
Our Best Faith in Poesy 


A. Rove. 


It is more than thirty years since Dr. 
Hosmer and Dr. Gannett published their 
first volume of The Thought of God, and 
more than twenty years since it was fol- 
lowed by the second volume in the series. 
Now, at length, standing on the borderlands 
of old age, these twin brethren of Uni- 
tarian verse have bound together their two 
sheaves of earlier poetry, adding to them 
some later gleanings in the selfsame fields.* 
The result is a volume which will be wel- 
comed by every believer in liberal Chris- 
tianity as well as by every lover of good 
religious poetry. 

America’s contribution to devotional 
verse is none too large. That a goodly pro- 
portion of it has come from Unitarian 
sources is a fact of which every Unitarian 
may well be proud. To the collection, this 
volume in which Hosmer and Gannett have 
collected their hymns and poems forms a 
valuable addition, which is likely to prove 
of permanent value. The book, moreover, 
as it stands, offers its readers the concen- 
trated essence of later Unitarianism. Here 
we have our liberal faith at its very best. 
These poems breathe a spirit loving and 
genuinely devotional, brotherly, optimistic, 
reverent, entirely free from the “icy nega- 
tions” and critical self-satisfaction which, 
not without reason, are popularly associated 
with present-day Unitarianism. If all Uni- 
Russia had done to help win the war, and 
of these poets, there would be no question 
of their religion’s future! 

Those of us to whom the earlier volumes 
n the series have long been loved com- 
panions will treasure this final collection 
with even greater affection and delight. For 
here they will find not only all their old 
favorites, but many a new one, such as the 
hymns contributed by these authors to the 
New Hymn and Tune Book, Hosmer’s 
noble hymn written for the centennial of 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln, and Gan- 
nett’s tenderly beautiful poem on Lincoln’s 
Mother. 

Unquestionably, these loved singers of 


*Tue Tuoucut or Gop 1n Hymns anv Poems. 
Turee Serres 1n One. By F. L. Hosmer and W. C. 
Gannett. Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.35 net; by 
mail $1.45, 
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ours have learned the secret of growing old 
gracefully and well. As their day draws on 
toward sunset, and the twilight deepens, 
their voices sound the old, clear notes of 
courage and good-will and serene trust. 
They “obey the voice at eve obeyed at 
prime.” In fact, perusal of this book moves 
the critic to only two slight feelings of re- 
gret. One is that Dr. Gannett should have 
included in the collection his “America at 
the Peace Congress: 1899,” a poem only 
partially redeemed by the “America Re- 
dempta” which follows and partially atones 
for it. The other is that the arrangement 
of separate indexes for the three volumes 
should have been preserved. We also wish 
that in the closing section the work of the 
two writers had been printed interchange- 
ably, as in the earlier series. But these 
are trivial imperfections, entirely out- 
weighed by the general excellence and 


beauty of the entire collection. 
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AMERICA, SAVE 


THE NEAR EAST 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Author of THE SYRIAN CHRIST, A FAR JOURNEY, MILITANT AMERICA AND JESUS CHRIST, etc. 


A summons to America to accept her share of the “white man’s burden’’ of responsibility to the Asiatic 
provinces recently rescued from long years of Turkish dominion and oppression. 

General Allenby’s marvellous victories have awakened vast possibilities for the rebuilding and nation- 
alization of these countries. 

The plan presented in this book shows that only our great country—the champion of humanity—can 
now solve these problems which have so long baffled the Christian world. 


r6mo. 176 pages. 


$x.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


For sale in Boston by Jordan Marsh Co., R.H. White Co., Chas. E. Lauriat & Co., DeWolfe & 
Fiske Co., Old Corner Bookstore, Williams Bookstore, by Booksellers throughout the country, or from 
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The Dome 
Christmas 


ANTOINETTE WITHINGTON 


I have just been out to walk around the corner— 
They’re having there an old-time Christmas tree; 
The voices of the children, full of wonder, 
Came floating out across the night to me. 


I caught my breath, so stirred my heart, as sweetly 
The voices of the past came back to me; 

I saw my little boy—now grown a soldier— 
A baby with his first small Christmas tree. 


I turned away from all those lighted windows; 
Rebellious thoughts came crowding through 
brain; 
I saw a barren field of wooden crosses 
Where war had laid my boy among the slain. 


my 


Then suddenly I felt my heart rejoicing, 

As though I sang beneath the Christmas tree. 
Looking again within the lighted windows, 

I saw the Master—smiling out at me. 


The Spirit of the Pine 


It brooded in solttude until the woods- 
men came and then tt entered into 
a wonderful experience 


LE BARON COOKE 


Like a monarch who had outlived his 
kingdom, the stalwart old Pine-tree stood 
on the bleak and rock-fringed coast of 
Maine, majestically by day and silhouetted 
against the immense star-sown sky by 
night. Where once was a mighty wilder- 
ness was now only a vast stretch of stunted 
virgin growth. 

His solitude was filled with vague 
thoughts. He wondered how long he must 
remain there. His lament went out in the 
winds that swept through his boughs and 
branches. Then a new and better thought 
came to him. He believed whatever hap- 
pened would be for the best. The Pine’s 
unrest came to an end, and he resolved to 
be of some importance to the world. 

Early one raw November morning, 
shortly after ‘Thanksgiving, he heard ap- 
proaching voices and not unfamiliar sounds 
that quickened the throbs of his heart. His 
was to be the fate of all his kind. 

The Pine was brave when he saw the 
woodsmen. He was carted off to an open 
freight-car, to which he was bound. A long 
journey to the great, noisy city. He lay 
neglected and unclaimed on a spur track in 
the freight-yards for several days. The 
surrounding confusion disturbed him. 

One crisp, sunny morning he was released 
from his stiff position on the car and hauled 
across the city. Comment greeted him on 
every hand. His destination was a beauti- 
fully laid out area which looked like a min- 
iature forest, but which he heard passers- 
by call the “Common.” 

It seemed good to be settled again, es- 
pecially in such a pleasant environment, as 
he surveyed the long rows of stately trees, 
the near-by mighty skyscrapers and tower- 
ing church spires. 

But the trees that looked so sedately at 
the new-comer suddenly ushered into their 
domain were not hospitable. The lonely 
Pine asked if his unsocial neighbors al- 
ways maintained their staid, aristocratic 
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manners. Did they ever laugh or nod a 
friendly greeting, or show a_ sense of 
humor at any of the sights, or did they 
always stand like an army under review? 

The tree longed for the comradeship of 
a transient seagull or the friendly caw of 
a crow. One day a chilling east wind 
brought a stimulating whiff of salt sea air. 
He welcomed it with outspread branches, 
and laughed at the way the gale sent pedes- 
trians skirmishing in every direction. ‘That 
same day a gang of workmen came with 
strings of wires and all sorts of little col- 
ored glass globes. Soon he was trans- 
formed. 

Later a reporter appeared with a camera. 
He snapped several pictures of the mam- 
moth tree. People stopped more frequently 
and gazed with smiling faces. They uttered 
exclamations that gave him joy. One frail 
and tired-looking little woman snatched 
a sprig from the tree. The pain she gave 
him in the plucking was insignificant in com- 
parison to his pleasure as he pictured the 
enlivening green in a little bedroom. He 
felt like calling out to her to come back and 
take a much larger portion of himself, 
but just then a big, swaggering, brass-but- 
toned officer came up the Mall and cast a 
sharp look at the slight gray figure hasten- 
ing away in the crowd. 

Weary shop-girls stopped and glanced ap- 
preciatively at the tree. An old lady in a 
wheel-chair directed her attendant to pause 
to admire the green branches. She wiped a 
tear from her eye, and the Pine realized 
that it meant a fond memory. Even the 
stern-faced nurse relaxed and almost 
smiled. 

By and by a brilliant-looking man, whom 
the Pine took for an eminent doctor by 
his professional talk to his attentive and 
frail companion, stopped abruptly and 
pointed to the tree, saying: “There, my 
man, is your permanent cure. Half the 
ills of this old world might be avoided if 
people could be taught to live more in pine 
groves. ‘They are truly God’s temples. 
Come up closer and inhale some of the 
health-giving fragrance of this great old 
tree.” 

When the distinguished stranger and his 
patient had gone, not without casting a re- 
luctant backward look, the Pine expanded. 
He considered self-pride a fault, but the 
speaker’s words showed the other trees that 


| the unwelcome neighbor sprang from a race 
| whose mission primarily was to be of real 


service to mankind. 

An actor of the old school—he could 
tell him by the unrepressed emotion that 
thrilled and enriched his picturesque being 
—came. When he saw the full beauty of 
the holiday tree he broke forth,— 


“Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of 
York,” 


to the awe of the onlookers. ‘The tree 
loved him for his responsive spirit. Then 
some one dropped a newspaper which the 
furtive breeze brought near. He could 
hardly believe it! There on the very front 
page he beheld his own likeness in all his 
gay Yuletide decorations. Over it there 
were big, thrilling letters, “Municipal 
Christmas Tree for the Joy of All.” He 
realized his civic purpose, his worthy mis- 
sion. 
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His supreme delight came later. The 
children gathered around him in the moon- 
lit evening. He could truly see the happi- 
ness in all their fresh young faces. They 
ran and danced about him in great joy. 
They told amazing tales of Santa Claus. It 
was inspiring to him beyond all other ex- 
periences ! 

Next to the boys and girls the Pine 
seemed instinctively drawn to the young 
Salvation Army lass as she stood, appeal- 
ing for Christmas dinners, in her blue 
and red uniform. She kept her post de- 
spite the bitter weather. Never once was 
there a word of complaint. She had a 
cheery smile for every passing face. Friend 
of the poor and the needy, and in partic- 
ular the champion of the children. But 
now and then the tree almost gave in to 
cynicism, when he saw some wealthy, fur- 
clad man or woman brush past her without 
dropping a coin. 

The day before Christmas the snow fell. 
It covered the earth. The Pine stood out 
in majesty. 

On Christmas Eve the great thing hap- 
pened. Radiant and alive with myriads of 
colored lights which over-ran every branch, 
the tree was the object of thousands of 
dancing eyes. It seemed all the people of 
the universe were there. When the multi- 
tude broke into singing hymns and Christ- 
mas carols he knew he had come into his 
destiny. 

Long after the crowds had dispersed, 
and the church clocks had chimed midnight, 
heralding Christmas morn and the anni- 
versary of the birth of the Christ-child, the 
Pine breathed his spirit out freely on all 
those trees, and they bowed their heads 
in contrition until they heard the gentle 
voice of the Pine speaking in strong and 
loving accents. It was a long while befcre 
they raised their heads. When they did 
look up their friend was gone, but the 
noble spirit of the Pine, they knew, would 
abide with them to the end. 
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Otto versus Auto 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH .WADE 


In a shady lane at the edge of a meadow 
on one side and the border of a deep wood 
on the other sat three girls and their 
mother. The four had brought their sup- 
per from the little farmhouse on the hill | 
across the meadow, and three of the four 
were as happy as heart could wish, and 
looked contentedly about aiter gathering 
up the supper-things and settling them- 
selves for a peaceful hour before dusk. 
All four were knitting, but stopped often 
to enjoy the sight of the pretty meadow 
with its babbling brook. 

The fourth member of the family party 
threw down her knitting with a sigh. She 
looked a little bored with it all—the scene 
so restful to the others appeared to inter- 
est her not at all. It was all well enough 
for mother and Emily and Rachel to be 
satisfied with such things as plain grass 
and trees and messy things eaten on logs, 
but it was miserable to be poor, and if she, 
Dorothea Harrington, had her way, she 
would be rich and go back to the city 
where she had been for a month visiting a 
wealthy friend she had met the one year 


, 
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she was at boarding-school before father 
died. How joyful it must be to have 
everything one wanted! Her gaze rested 
-on their one horse—old Otto. What a 
name for a horse, to be sure! 
a poke he was! The memory of the long 
and fascinating rides she had taken with 
the Harmons in their elegantly appointed 
car flashed through her thoughts. And 
to come back to Otto! It was madden- 
ing, yes, it was, and she could not pretend, 
even with the best intentions in the world, 
that it was not! At this exasperating 
point, mother’s quiet voice said :— 

“T was wondering, Dorothea, if you 
would not like to go with us over to Crow 
Hill to-morrow, for an old-fashioned good 
time. We haven’t been once this sum- 
mer, partly because you were away, and 
and it would not seem so much fun with- 
out you, and partly because Otto has had 
to be kept pretty busy. We can put up a 
nice lunch, get an early start, and stay all 
day. Otto will not be needed this week 
at all, and he will get fat and lazy if we 
do not exercise him. It won’t hurt him 
to take us those fifteen miles and back.” 

When the once-a-summer trip to Crow 
Hill had been proposed on former oc- 
casions, Dorothea was the one who danced 
the highest and clapped her hands the 
loudest at the prospect; but to-night, for 
the first time since those heretofore magic 
words had been uttered by mother, she 
said nothing till all the others had given 
their joyful exclamations, and then she 
said :— 

“Yes, we might, I suppose, but I do 
wish we weren’t poor. It would be so 
lovely to go to Crow Hill in a comfortable 
car like the Harmons’, for a change. Otto 
is such a lazy-bones!” 

“Well,” said Emily, “no doubt he is, 
poor dear! But when he starts for home, 
he picks up wonderfully, and when it is 
a question of staying home or Otto, I pre- 
fer Otto.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you find us all 
rather Otto-fied or Otto-esque after your 
city friend’s companionship for a whole 
mouth,” said Rachel. 

“Q Rachel!” cried the good-hearted 
Dorothea. “You know that never could I 
be persuaded to exchange one of you for 
any one else in the world; but just the 
same, it is awful to be poor, now, isn’t 
ie7? 

“Well,” said mother, “I have heard of 
its being equally ‘awful’ to be rich. How- 
ever, no one has regretted the lack of the 
things I have wished for you all more than 
I. The one comfort is the fact that it was 
through no fault of your dear father’s 
that the financial crash came to us.” 

“Come, come, come!” cried the impul- 
sive Dorothea. “I won’t have one of you 
wishing things a bit different than they 
are. Let us go to Crow Hill by all means, 
and don’t one of you dare to mention the 
Harmons and their machine once to me 
to-morrow!” 

A bit of the former joy of life stole 
back to her immediately, and when they 
walked back through the dewy lane and 
up the winding path to the little house, 
she called gayly over the fence :—- 

“Hello, Otto! Go to bed early, old fel- 
low. There’s a joy-ride ahead to-mor- 
row!” 


And what. 
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Aiter all, it was a comforting sound 
she heard in response—Otto’s friendly 
whinny. Not even the Harmons’ expen- 
sive car could make so welcome a greet- 
ing as that soft, comfortable note. 

Otto evidently obeyed instructions, for 
in the morning Dorothea herself declared 
that he must have had a positive beauty- 
sleep, as he looked really handsome and as 
though nothing would give him more 
pleasure than to carry four friends wher- 
ever they wished on dry land. The day 
was fine, too, the lunch looked temptinz 
even after a substantial breakfast, and 
there was that something in the air which 
made one think the tamest sort of a trip 
might be changed at any moment into 
the most enchanting adventure that ever 
happened outside of a fairy-tale. 

So, into the old but well-built two- 
seated carriage climbed the four iappy 
Harringtons with the well-filled hamper, 
and forward into the well-known but al- 
Ways magic country started Otto Harring- 
ton, his fly-net no longer a plain fly-net, 


but an enchanted suit of armor, and the| 


fly-tassels on his ears not uninteresting 
fly-tassels, but romantic, bobbing knightly 
ornaments. And not one of the friendly 
countrymen who gave them neighborly 
greeting by the way, nor even the Har- 
ringtons themselves, guessed that the lit- 
tle trip really was the beginning of an 
adventure which was to have much to do 
with the changing of poverty into plenty 
as surely as in the olden tales that miracle 
ever was brought to pass for any deserv- 
ing hero or heroine. 


(To be concluded) 


The Real Mother 
HARRIET FRANCES CARPENTER 


A young mother recently related an oc- 
currence to me which had repeated itself 
on several occasions in her home and 
which she had found most trying. She 
said: “My children go and get their clean 
stockings and tie knots in them in connec- 
tion with a game they play, and often 
when I start to dress the children I can’t 
find a single stocking that hasn’t been tied 
tight several times. One hot summer after- 
noon, I lost patience. ‘Anne,’ I exclaimed 
to the eldest, ‘why do you cause me such 
annoyance, day after day?’ ‘What are 
mothers for?’ she asked, and I saw that she 
was right.” 

I gravely asked this thoughtless mother 
if it would not have been better for Anne 
to aid in the task of untying the stockings, 
being led, by sharing the toil, to feel grate- 
ful for the many times her mother’s 
patient hands had done it for her. 

“Oh, she couldn’t untie them,” she an- 
swered, with a shake of her head. 

“Had she tried, and found it impossible, 
she might, of her own accord, have stopped 
knotting the stockings,” I replied. 

“But I wanted to take the children to pay 
a visit, and there wasn’t time enough to 
let her try!” 

“Then oughtn’t she to have forfeited the 
pleasure of going with you?” 

She stared aghast; then, with a pitying 
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look, burst out: “It’s easy to see that you 
are not a mother! No mother could do 
that—her mother-heart would not let her!” 
I was silent for a moment, then, remem- 
bering that physical and spiritual mother- 
hood are not necessarily embodied in the 
same person, explained without impatience 
the effect such indulgence would have on 
the child, and pointed out that the most 
loving mother takes as great pains to train 
her children’s characters as to provide for 
their bodily wants, and that the greatest 
love is that which is most far-seeing. But 
to the end the mother stoutly held to her 
conception of the “mother-heart.” 


“Nora,” complained a mother to her 
sister, a kindergartner, “your namesake 
spoils all of our rides in the new car. Will 
you break her of it?” 

“Leave her at home until she shows that 
she understands that she should not spoil 
the enjoyment of others,” advised the aunt. 
But this the mother would not do, and the 
miserable rides continued. 

Later the mother went on a visit and the 
aunt was left in charge of her refractory 
niece. I saw her riding in the automobile 
several times without the offender. Then 
one day the small figure sat in its usual 
place and in the aunt’s arms was the two- 
year-old brother. They called at the door. 
“Are you having a pleasant outing?” I 
asked little Nora. “Yes,” she beamed. “I 
used to spoil our rides; now I’m showing 
little brother how to make everybody have 
a good time.” 

“We had to go without Nora for a few 
days,” remarked the aunt, quietly, “but 
now she is trying to think of others as well 
as of herself.” 
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A Christmas Carol 


Anno Domini 1918 


LAURA A. WHITMORE 


The angel choir came singing, 
Their song with rapture ringing: 
“The Prince hath birth, 
And peace on earth 
The Prince of Peace is bringing.” 


Joy, joy, the world is waking, 
The might of war is breaking; 
The angel song 
Still rolls along, 
And peace on earth is making. 


The nations, arbitrating, 
Shall do away with hating: 
The dove shall reign, 
The vulture train 
No more for prey be waiting. 


All loving hearts are praying, 
“Come, Peace, without delaying”’; 
For loud is heard 
War’s blaring word, 
The love of Christ betraying. 


War’s power will soon be ending, 
The sword to scythe be bending. 
We hail the light— 
Oh, welcome sight!— 
Of peace on earth descending. 


God’s peace the world befriending, 
Sweet peace of Christ, unending; 
The heavenly strain 
Is heard again, 
With human voices blending. 


Thank God, the world is waking, 
The dawn of Peace is breaking; 
The angel song 
Still rolls along, 
And peace on earth is making. 


A Happy New Year 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home) 


“A Happy New Year!” How the dear 
home voices ring down the hallway into 
the chamber, announcing the coming of the 
bright new year! “Every day is a fresh be- 
ginning,” but it is not by meaningless ac- 
ceptance that the wide world celebrates the 
first day of January as the first day of a 
new year. 

The children will be interested to know 
of this world-wide acceptance, and, with- 
out realizing the reason, may like the holi- 
day the better for its happy greeting 
throughout the world. 

About the table, or by the fireside, it will 
be good to talk about the old Roman deity 
Janus, from whom the first month of the 
year derived its name,—the god of gates 
and doors, and of all beginnings, repre- 
sented by two opposite faces which sym- 
bolize the two faces of a door. 

Let us make the day happy for the chil- 
dren by teaching them that true happiness 
comes from great love and much serving. 
Especially let us teach them a friendly con- 
sideration of age that shall lead them to 
offer tender attentions to their elders. The 
old and young have ever a blessing for 
each other, and while the bright new year 
is symbolized by youth, it is a youth filled 
with the abundant life of an old year 
crowned with glory and with honor. 
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We do well to encourage the “Happy 
New Year” greetings and the good resolu- 
tions that belong to the day. We may be 
able to help the children to a kind of reso- 
lution that will gain strength with the 
years. 

It is natural on “New Year’s Day” to 
think of the measures of time, and to talk 
of timepieces. Dr. Martineau finds this 
distinction between man and the other in- 
habitants of the world: that he alone can 
tell what o’clock it is. “Other creatures 
travel down the path of time, but he alone 
can count the steps.’ Dr. Ames adds to 
this: “To man alone is given the wit to 
construct a calendar, to take note of the 
passing seasons, to keep anniversaries, to 
reckon duration by centuries, and to lift 
the veil of the future by prophetic instincts 
and hopes.” ‘Talks about the hour-glass, 
the sun-dial, the cuckoo-clock, the “old 
clock on the stairs” may lead to the con- 
sideration of the wonderful timepieces of 
the present day. The mind naturally turns 
to our poet of the home, and to his ancient 
timepiece,— 


“Halfway up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands, 


” 


or to the genial poet who has given us 
“The Deacon’s Masterpiece, the Wonderful 
One-Hoss Shay,”— 


“That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day!” 


New Year’s Day is a good time for read- 
ing Dr. Hale’s opening chapter in “Ten 
Times One is Ten,” with its plans for un- 
told measures of good-will for the world. 
“We ‘were waiting for the train, as I said; 
and that is the way the Club was born. 

“Bridget Corcoran may strictly be called 
the founder of the Club, unless dear Harry 
himself was. For Bridget Corcoran was 
the first person that said anything. I never 
can sit still very long at a time at such 
places. And I had sat in my chair by that 
overfilled stove, in that stifling room, as 
long as I could stand it, and a good deal 
longer, none of us saying anything. ‘Then 
I had gone out and walked the platform, 
brooding, till it seemed to me that anything 
was better than walking the platform. Then 
I went in again to find the air just as dead 
and stived and insupportable as it was be- 
fore. And this time I left the door open 
and walked across to the back window, 
which looked on a different wood-pile from 
the wood-pile the front window looked 
upon. I need not say that the only variety 
in our prospects was in our choice of wood- 
piles; but we could look at the ends of 
sticks, or at the sides of them, as we pre- 
ferred. 

“T walked to the back window, and be- 
gan looking at the back wood-pile. 

“You knew Mr. Wadsworth?’ said 
Bridget Corcoran, timidly. And it was a 
comfort to me. 

“Knew him!’ said I; ‘I did not know 
anybody else!’ 

““T’'d like to tell you about him then,’ 
said she, with her pleasant Irish accent. ‘I 
like to tell every one about him. For, save 
for him, I do not know where I should be 
this day.’” 

Out of this wonderful story of Harry 


Wadsworth have come the great mottoes. 
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that may well cover all the resolutions of 
New Year’s Day :— 


“Look up and not down. 
Look forward and not back. 
Look out and not in, 
. Lend a hand.” 


What better mottoes can the world 
choose for 1919? It is good to give them 
to the children and to revive them for 
ourselves on New Year’s Day. 

Other selections for reading are Tenny- 
son’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,’ Whittier’s 
“My Triumph,” Susan Coolidge’s “The 
New Year’s Bargain,’ Holmes’s “The 
Chambered Nautilus,” and, for the older 
members of the family, Emerson’s “Days” 
and Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 

The New Year’s Day should abound with 
an interchange of good-will with neigh- 
bors aud friends. Let it be the day of the 
open door and the friendly greeting. 

“axe the child in and make him cosey.” 


The Christmas Setting 


FRANK A. MANNY 


The aged Odysseus as he recalled his ad- 
ventures found out “I am a part of all that 
I have met.” Even our festivals attract to 
themselves from their contacts features 
which in time become their own. Edward 
Eggleston and Brander Matthews have 
shown how the fires and the dressing up 
that characterized Guy Fawkes’s day—the 
fifth of November—in England parted their 
ways in New York City. The former went 
over to election day and the latter was 
taken up by the children on Thanksgiving 
Day. ‘Thus two widely separated Novem- 
ber events, both distinctly American, per- 
petuate the customs of a British festival 
which the new country had no use for. 

Christmas and its pagan ancestors have 
been great borrowers and assimilators. In 


‘a celebration of the present day, interest 
‘centres in the tree which itself recalls the 


struggle of the Christian priests to substi- 
tute the fir-tree for the oak of their an- 
tagonists—the Druids. The name of one 
of the evergreens—arbor vite, the tree of 
life—recalls the fact that December 24 is 
the day of Adam and Eve. When Adam 
leit Eden, he took with him a sprout or a 
seed from the tree of knowledge which he 
planted in his new home, and from this 
tree came the Cross of Calvary. According 
to another tradition, a tree of life grew on 
Adam’s grave and from it Christ gathere 

the fruit of redemption. ‘ 

Associated with the tree are the various 
Christmas greens. The holly bears in Den- 
mark the name of the Christ Thorn. ‘The 
mistletoe is the “all-healer” of Celts and 
Teutons, and the “tree of pure gold” of the 
Welsh. Nothing sacred to the earlier re- 
ligions earned more vigorous opposition 
from the Christian priests than did the 
mistletoe—its presence on the altar was a 
grave profanation. 

But no special curse could prevent people 
suffering in the barren brownness of winter 
from rejoicing in the plants which still 
were green and flourishing when all else 
was fading from life. The waning of the 
sun and his forgetfulness of us as he jour- 
neys to the south each winter is a distress 
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even in these days of well-developed arti- 
ficial heat and comfort. To the freezing 
Britons with even shorter days than ours 
the day of turning—the winter’s solstice 
when the sun stands undecided and then 
moves back to bring us spring and summer 
—must have been a temptation to many a 
human chanticleer who urged on the rites 
which stayed the sun’s complete departure 
and which celebrated the turning toward 
his northward journey. 

This struggle between the forces of light 
and darkness appears in many forms. ‘The 
Russians have a Christmas game called 
“Bury the Gold” which is evidently related 
to it. Even the Mummers in the killing and 
reviving of Saint George have preserved in 
the form of comedy the oldtime interest 
in this idea. 

The Romans decked their houses with 

evergreens at the Kalends of January. Be- 
yond the plants which hold their own 
against the winter is the tradition of those 
that bloom at Christmas. The Glastonbury 
thorn is best known of these. Pear and 
cherry branches have often been forced to 
bloom and their success or failure taken as 
tokens and prophecies of the lives of the 
persons interested. : 
_ The decorations on the Christmas tree 
have gathered up many symbols. The star 
is obviously the star of Bethlehem and the 
candles cause the tree of life to become the 
light of the world. There is a story that 
Martin Luther went in from the vision of 
the stars in the heavens and lighted up 
the candles on a tree to symbolize for his 
children the light of the stars. 

The angel and the animals often used are 
natural remembrances of the first Christ- 
mas although probably some of the latter 
are related to earlier totem interests. The 
candles have been taken at times to repre- 
sent good and bad souls. A modern story 
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ingeniously tells how the tangle of gold 
threads came from the touch of Christ upon 
the webs spun by spiders which had been 
excluded from the tree but at night had 
taken their part in producing the decora- 
tions. 

Even the special Christmas confections 
have a symbolism of their own. The turte 
of some peoples are thin leaves of dough 
representing the swaddling clothes. The 
honey cakes and fruit were intended to 
represent the babe—the honey symbolizing 
the spirit and blood, and the fruit the body. 

It is easy for newer and more liberal 
movements to see old customs in their 
grosser aspects and to strive to discard 
them. Often, however, the advance of other 
issues finds itself delayed until needed bag- 
gage has been brought to the front and the 
necessary is then found to be that which 
was supposed to have been outgrown and 
unserviceable. The form must change, the 
organizations must be improved, the sym- 
bolism must be refined, but the essential 
service continues. 


A Letter from Prof. Zaky 


Rev. C. W. Wenore, 
Care American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Brother,—It is a long time since I 
received from you any letter either of joy or 
of consolation, such as we have great need 
of in these eventful days here in the East. 

We hope that you do.not forget to pray 
for us Egyptian Unitarians to our common 
Father, that by the Grace of God we may be 
able to accomplish our duty toward Him and 
our fellow-citizens. 

The Egyptian Unitarian Association has 
charged me to ask of you the gift of ‘The 
First Three Gospels,’’ by Dr. J. Estlin Car- 
penter. 

Receive my respectful salutations, and be- 
lieve me i 

Your Faithful Friend in God, 
Iprauim Zaxy, 
Professor of Arabic Darb Mustafa, 
Hifatel-Hariri, No. 2. 

Carro, Ecypt. 

It has been some time since we heard 
from our faithful fellow-worker of the 
Unitarian faith, Prof. Zaky of Egypt. The 
religious services he conducted in his own 
house, and the modest activities of the 
Egyptian Unitarian Association, which 
have received no other aid from us than 
our friendly recognition, are for a time 
interrupted by the World War. It is main- 
tained that Unitarian Christianity will 
have a great opportunity offered it in con- 
nection with the inevitable reconstruction 
of the Mohammedan religion and civiliza- 
tion in the era after the war. Such spon- 
taneous movements as Prof. Zaky’s are in- 
dicative of these changes. Curiously 
enough, the immediate way of approach is 
through the Higher Criticism. The Islam 
world will readily entertain rational criti- 
cism of the Old and New ‘Testament. 
Once these principles of scholarly inter- 
pretation are fixed in the minds of Arab 
teachers it will not be long ere they will 
be applied to their own scriptures, and a 
new interpretation of the Koran result 
which will pave the way to a higher re- 
ligious reconciliation. At this moment 
there is, or there recently was, a Christian 
convert from Mohammedanism teaching 
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the Old and New Testament in one of the 
great Arabic universities of Egypt on 
large and free lines of historical survey to 
a deeply interested hearing. 

This makes Prof. Zaky’s request for Dr. 
Carpenter’s admirable book very signifi- 
cant. Cc. W. W. 


Young People at Work and Play 


The Unitarian Social Club of Boston was 
successfully organized at a meeting De- 
cember 2 in the parish house of the Meet- 
ing House Hill church, Dorchester, Mass. 
Supper was served at 6.30 and a business 
session followed at which a constitution 
was adopted and officers nominated. 

Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister of 
the church, made a brief speech of wel- 
come, and the following temporary offi- 
cers were elected: Miss Minnie Packard, 
chairman; Miss Anna M. Hooke, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. J. Harry Hooper, treasurer. 

Meetings will be held on the first Mon- 
day of each month, with supper at 6.30. 
The evening will in eath case be devoted 
to an entertainment or dancing. It is 
planned to reduce business in the Club to 
a minimum. 

The next meeting will be held on Mon- 
day, January 6, at First Parish, Meeting 
House Hill, Dorchester. Supper will be 
served at 6.30. There will be a “table talk” 
at 7.15. It is expected that one of our 
boys recently returned from overseas will 
be the speaker. ‘The entertainment is in 
charge of Henry Burkland. 

All young people attending a Unitarian 
church are eligible to membership and are 
urged to join. All those joining at or be- 
fore the January meeting will become char- 
ter members, thus escaping the initiation 
fee of one dollar, which will later be 


assessed. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Our Yesterdays 


In memory of joy that’s been 
Something of joy is still. 
—Alice Cary. 


Our to-days and yesterdays , 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Sunday 
What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt know hereafter.—John xiii. 7. 


The past year has brought many joys 
and sorrows. It has taken from us dear 
and noble friends. It has given us great 
opportunities. It has brought to us the 
beauties of nature, the delights of friend- 
ship, the glories of an ideal world, inspira- 
tions from on high, the movements of 
human history, the progress of mankind. 
Let us be grateful for all, and trust in 
God for the future—James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Monday 

Unto the upright there ariseth light in 

the darkness.—Ps. cxii. 4. 


For looking backward through the year, 
Along the way my feet have pressed, 
I see sweet places everywhere, 
Sweet places, where my soul had rest. 


And, though some human hopes of mine 
Are dead, and buried from my sight, 

Yet from their graves immortal flowers 
Have sprung, and blossomed into light, 


—Phebe Cary. 


Tuesday 
We are in thine hand.—Josh. ix. 25. 


The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 
Perpetual benediction: . . 
Though nothing can bring ‘back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the 
flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


—Williiam Wordsworth. 


Wednesday 
They shall understand the lovingkind- 
ness of the Lord—Ps. cvit. 43. 


Grave on thy heart each past “red-letter 
day”! 


Forget not all the sunshine of the way 

By which the Lord hath led thee; answered 
prayers, 

And joys unasked, strange blessings, lifted 


cares, 
Grand promise-echoes! ‘Thus thy life shall 


be 
One record of his love and faithfulness 


to thee. 
—F, R. Havergal. 


Thursday 
Some have entertained angels unawares. 
—Heb. xiii. 2. 
THE Op Soncs 


The songs we sang were few and plain: 
We sang them o’er and o’er again. 
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*Twas long ago, yet now and then 
We meet and sing them o’er again. 


And when the last sweet chord has died, 
We sit in silence side by side. 


Our hearts are full to running o’er 
With raindrops from the skies of yore; 


And none dares speak, but, silent all, 
We almost hear the shadows fall. 


Then, while the twilight deepens fast, 
As dim and sombre as the past, 


Like souls revisiting the spheres 
Come back to us the buried years, 


And in their light, but not as then, 
We live their seasons o’er again, 


Till closing round our downcast eyes 
We feel the blinding tear-mists rise. 


The olden songs, the simple lays, 
Full of the breath of other days, 


With dear associations rife, 
Have come to be a part of life, 


And though they touch the heart with 
pain 
We sing them o’er and o’er again. 


—John D. Long. 


Friday 


Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.— 
Rev. iti. 20. 
TEMPLE GARLANDS 
There is a temple in my heart 
Where moth or rust can never come, 


A temple swept and set apart 
To make my soul a home. 


And round about the doors of it 
Hang garlands that forever last, 
That gathered once are always sweet; 
The roses of the Past! 


—A. Mary F. Robinson. 


Saturday 
The time is short—z Cor. vii. 29. 


Nothing that was worthy in the past 
departs; no truth or goodness realized by 
man ever does or can die; but all is still 
here, and, recognized or not, lives and 
works through endless changes.—Carlyle. 


I have a room whereinto no one enters 
Save I myself alone: 

There sits a blessed memory on a throne; 
There my life centres. 


—Christina G. Rossetti. 
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A Universal Religion Impossible 


A movement in India teaches the absurd- 
ity of robbing any sect of its dis- 
tinctive elements 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


An interesting movement in India is the 
Devalaya of Calcutta. It was founded and 
endowed by the philanthropist and re- 
former Babu Sasipada Banerjee, forty- 
six years ago, as the crowning deed of a 
long life devoted to the purification of 
religion and the uplift of his fellow In- 
dians of all religious opinions. The 
Devalaya is a house of prayer for persons 
of all religions. Persons of all sects, irre- 
spective of caste and creed, are entitled 
to deliver lectures and addresses in the 
Devalaya. No particular form of faith 
may have exclusive possession of it. 

The founder still lives. He is a mem- 
ber of the Brahmo-Somaj, or Society of 
Hindu Theists, but under the broad char- 
ter of the institution orthodox as well as 
progressive Hindus, Mahometans, Budd- 
hists, and Christians participate in its as- 
piration and service. It is provided that 
no one is to mock any religion, religious 
doctrine, or religious sect, or to use any 
contemptuous or insulting words with ref- 
erence to any one. 

In addition to regular lectures and dis- 
courses, the culture of morals, the sciences, 
arts and literatures, the performance of 
philanthropic deeds and the enjoyment of 
innocent amusements are features. A 
quarterly organ, the Devalaya Review, is 
published. It began July 1, 10918. 

The objects aimed at by the different 
world-faiths, it may be remarked in this 
connection, even when they are the same, 
must accommodate themselves to the spe- 
cial needs and requirements of their ad- 
herents. To extract from existing faiths 
their common constituents and present the 
logical result in arid theological formulas 
would not satisfy the soul’s hunger for 
spiritual nurture, and its affection for the 
traditions, legends, scriptures, heroes, and 
saints of its own peculiar line of spiritual 
descent. It would, in time, give birth to 
a new rationalistic dogmatism, leading to 
new displays of that intolerance which 
has been the bane of religious history. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THE NEW YEAR 
The old order 
changeth, yielding 
place to new; and 
God fulfils himself 
in many ways. 


TENNYSON 


The Devalaya makes no such mistaken 
claims. It does not seek to unite them 


_ organically, but to bring them into sympa- 


thetic relations with each other. Most 
rationalistic endeavors to promote a- closer 
union are based on the idea that if men 
of differing opinions will only consent to 
work together they will come in course of 
time to worship together. The Devalaya 
seeks first worship together, in the belief 
that community of service will follow com- 
munion of spirit. 

The Devalaya Review rejoices in the 
Church of all Nations in Boston, with its 
interdenominational staff, and its union of 
twelve races in a common worship con- 
ducted in turn by each denomination. The 
field for such an enterprise is large and 
untilled. Why not found a Church of all 
Religions (not of a universal religion) in 
every American city? We still have much 
to learn in spiritual matters from ancient 
India. 


American Unitarian Association 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Tuesday, December 10, at 2 P.M. 
Present: Messrs. Barrows, Bates, Carr, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Park, Richardson, Robertson, 
Wheelwright, Williams, Wright, Miss Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Dewey, and Miss Lowell. The 
treasurer: presented his statement for the 
month of November as follows :— 


RECEIPTS 
cash onshand INOV> 1, IGISs cadence acs ses $3,664.34 
irom CONAtIONS. viccsvciccessenetnsenesveee 598.95 
Bequest of Miss Fannie H. Shackelford 
of Baltimore, Md., added to Reserve 
Fund, additional............ qeeas 340.63 
Unitarian Service Pension Society— 
1917 Special Appeal Fund, received 
from treasurer of appeal com- 
NGLOO. Clete. the eae oals aie bc ° 140.00 
The Society for Ministerial Re- 
MATRA NS siace. ofc eisin! sce aise 35.00 
- a 175.00 
Gift of Miss Adelina May, Lynn, Mass. 50.00 
Camp Devens Fund.......+++seees 5,000.00 
Chaplain Fund............seeseeeees 1,150.00 
BPeree bl Sie lsicrehoat cc nleae *i¥ 0.8 += sais 21.81 
Income of invested funds.........-++ 8,164.12 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund (repaid on loans).......++-- 450.00 


Investments, received for reinvestment 32,339.40 
Philadelphia Girard Avenue Unitarian 
Church Fund, on account proceeds 

of sale real estate less expenses.... 4,814.79 

He ER 


To Subscribers 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a VIOLATION to send the 
Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 


_ may be continued. 
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Reimbursed for advances on Publicity 
BECOUNE | 5s cale.c sharers mFS w vin wate orcls 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 

Building accounts. ses sn. ses eters 2,1 
Reimbursed for advances on General 
Missionary Work account........ 14.10 
: $56,801.25 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).... $4,877.81 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... 2,129.68 
Expenses of Unitarian Building..-... 667.70 
Payments on account of sundry trust 
ight OPE | EEA oc hear oy Sy a 1,973.67 
Investments 
Publication Department............+. 
War Work ‘Council’ >. 0. oct ecules s oe * 
Canin’ Devens. Pande. oy atte os oi ate 1,436.70 


The Society for Ministerial Relief.... 35.00 
Shapiain Vindise. ses sem siege eee oie 650.00 

Balance “Army Huts’’ Fund to United 
War Work Committee............. 574.26 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased... 35.41 
Repayment of temporary loan......... 10,015.00 
Cusiepnonand Ded. 1, 10 Uk sensericarccltece« 18,039.05 
$56,801.25 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following ‘votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association ac- 
cept as full distributive share under the will of Hapgood 
Wright the sum of one thousand five hundred eighty- 
five dollars and ninety-four cents ($1,585.94) which 
it hereby agrees to hold upon the terms and conditions 
set forth in said will, and that the treasurer be and he 
hereby is authorized and directed to execute and deliver 
to Frank E. Dunbar, trustee under said will, a receipt 
and release in full for all claims and demands on account 
of said distributive share. 

Voted, To appropriate the income of the Minneapolis 
Free Christian Church Fund to Rev. Amandus Norman 
toward the publication of the magazine More Light. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, To issue a series of tracts under the title of 
“Religion for the New Age’’ and to authorize the pub- 
lication committee to print such manuscripts as they 
may approve. 


The president presented the report of the 
special commission appointed at the Sep- 
tember meeting to “study and report upon 
the better co-ordination of our denomina- 
tional agencies and upon the ways and 
means of increasing their efficiency.” After 
discussion of the recommendations of the 
commission it was 


Voted, To receive the report of the commission and 
lay it upon the table for further consideration. 


The sense of the board was that commit- 
tees of two members each should confer 
with the officers or committees of the other 
societies mentioned in the report in regard 
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2 lif to the suggestions offered in order that ac- 


tion upon the recommendations may be 
taken after thorough study and careful 
and united consideration. 

A letter, compiled by the officers of the 
Association as authorized by the vote of 
the board in November, was submitted, 
written and illuminated on parchment, and 
ordered sent to the officers and council of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Louis C. CorNiIsH, 
Secretary. 


Estab. 1840 Phone 665 Beach 


LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKER 
No. 50 Lagrange Street 


Reasonable prices, prompt service. : Guaranteed 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 
Estimates given. Correspondents everywhere. 
Auto hearse if desired. 


8 7 
OLD COLONY WOOLEN Com. 


This peace stock is fully described in our 
circular and will be listed on the Boston 
Stock Exchange. 


DIRECTORS 
Harold M. Carr 
F. Murray Forbes 
Thomas E. Eaton Waldo F. Glidden 
Ashton L. Carr James Jackson 
M. Douglas Flattery Roger S. Warner 


Eli Gledhill 
L. J. Coburn 


The par value of this stock is $10 per share. 
We have a limited amount to offer at par. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Investments 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


“Sketches of Some Historic Churches 
of Greater Boston” 


An intensely interesting and remarkably complete survey of the historic tradi- 


tions of twelve of the prominent Unitar 
several papers which comprise this boo 


ian churches in Boston and vicinity. The 
k, prepared by members of the Women’s 


Alliance, are the result of much thought and research. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES 


308 pages 


For sale in Boston at Lauriat & Co., De 


$1.50 net 


$1.60 by mail 


Wolfe & Fiske, Old Corner Bookstore, Jordan 


Marsh & Co., by booksellers throughout the country, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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A Hundred Representative Laymen 


They will meet at Springfield, Mass., for 
four great constructive purposes 


A meeting of one hundred representa- 
tive Unitarian laymen will be held at 
the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., beginning Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 10. There will be morning, afternoon, 
and evening sessions on Saturday, and a 
service of worship on Sunday morning. 
The business will be introduced and the 
committees appointed on Friday night, and 
it is expected that the convention will 
formally adjourn on Saturday night, though 
the members will presumably remain in 
Springfield for the Sunday service. 

The following gentlemen have been in- 
vited to preside at the four business ses- 
sions: Mr. William W. McClench, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and chairman of the trus- 
tees of the Church of the Unity in Spring- 
field; Mr. Charles E. Ware, president of 
the National League of Unitarian Laymen; 
Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., president of 
the Unitarian Club of Boston; and Hon. 
William H. Taft, president of the General 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. 

The purposes of the meeting will be:— 

I. To see what can and should be done 
to make the National League of Unitarian 
Laymen a more potent and productive or- 
ganization. 

II. To see what steps can be taken to 
put our local parish churches upon better 
business foundations, and to provide for 
their more adequate support and their in- 
creased efficiency. 

Ill. To see what can be done to make 
our churches more influential in the civic, 
moral, and religious life of the Republic. 

IV. . To see what new obligations and op- 
portunities confront us in these momentous 
times, and how they can be met by the 
loyal and united energies of the men of 
the Unitarian churches. 


“To be effective and influential in the New 
Age,” says the committee of arrangements, 
“our churches must have the increased in- 
terest and support of men of affairs. The 
Unitarian churches have in their membership 
in unusually large proportion men of charac- 
ter, sound judgment, and proved public spirit. 
The day of scattered individual effort for the 
public good is past. To make our fullest 
contribution to the development of American 
ideals and character, these latent powers 
should be concentrated and directed to cer- 
tain definite achievements. We are there- 
fore confident that you will appreciate the 
significance and importance of this meeting, 
and we earnestly hope that you will make 
every effort to attend.” 


The committee consists of Milton T. Gar- 
vin, Lancaster, Pa.; F. Stanley Howe, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; A. L. Rohrer, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; Elmer S. Forbes, Boston, Mass. 

In an address to the gentlemen who are 
invited to be delegates, the presidents of 
three Unitarian organizations—William H. 
Taft of the General Conference, Samuel A! 
Eliot of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Charles E. Ware of the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen—say in 
part :— ; : 

“The industrial, social, and political changes 
that will follow the war are now uppermost 
in the. public mind. Shall we have nothing 
to say about the moral issues that are in- 
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volved, or about the religious reconstruction 
that the times demand?. We Unitarians have: 
always advocated and tried to practise the one 
simple, serviceable religion that has stood the 
test of the great crisis and that is now sorely 
needed to guide and steady people walking 
in untried ways. 

“The coming Laymen’s Convention will offer 
the opportunity to give new utterance to the 
principles in which we believe and to plan 
for more effective and more united work in 
the advancement of these principles. We 
need to concentrate the best judgment and 
the largest vision of the men of our churches, 
the wisdom and experience of age, the ardor 
and confidence of youth, with the co-operative 
energy of all. 

“We ask you to let nothing but the most 
urgent private or public duty stand in the 
way of your being in Springfield.’ 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The annual meeting of the Social Ser- 
vice Council of Unitarian Women will be 
held in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 2, 1919, at 10.30 A.M. Miss Mary C. 
Wiggin will speak on “Public Responsibil- 
ity for Industrial Problems.” M. R. 
Symmes, Secretary. 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
says: Will the person who kindly sent a 
check for $25 to this Society, drawn on 
the First National Bank of West Newton 
and dated February 21, 1918, but who for- 
got to sign the check, please communicate 
with Rev. H. G. Arnold, Treasurer, 22 
Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass., 
since the Service Pension Society is much 
in need of annual contributions. 


There will be two services at King’s 
Chapel on New Year’s Eve. At eight 
o’clock there will be the regular service of 
Evening Prayer with an address by Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville Theologi- 
cal School. At eleven o’clock there will 
be a Watch Night service, which will be 
conducted partly in Italian. Rev. F. A. 
Taglialatela of the First Italian Unitarian 
Church and Prof. Bowen will speak. 
There will be music by the choir of the 
Italian church. On January 1, New Year’s 
Day, there will be no noonday service at 
the Chapel. On Thursday, Rev. Edward 
D. Johnson of the First Church, Salem, 
will speak, and on Friday, Prof. John 
Winthrop Platner of the Andover Theo- 
logical School. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Post-War Addresses 

New Encianp Associate ALLIANCE.— 
A meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance was held on Thursday, December 
5, at the North Church, Salem, Mass. An 
audience well filling the church had as- 
sembled when the president called the meet- 
ing to order at eleven o’clock. Rev. Harry 
Foster Burns of Dorchester gave a thought- 
ful address on “The Religion of the Re- 
turned Soldier,” saying that the vital ques- 
tion was not whether the returned soldier 
would measure up to our standards, but 
whether we would measure up to his. Mr. 
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‘Burns reminded his hearers that for the 
man of world outlook our churches must 
offer something more than denominational 
belief and dogma. Following Mr. Burns’s 
address, Mr. H. W. Smith, song leader, 
First Naval District, told of his work at 
the naval stations, and sang with great 
vigor and spirit, the audience joining in 
several-of the songs most popular among 
the men. At the afternoon session, Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson of the Federation House 
at Ayer, Mrs. Frederick H. Tappan of the 
Scollay Square Club, Boston, and Mrs. 
Walter S. Swisher of the Unitarian Parish 
House Centre, New London, Conn., gave 
reports of the work of their organizations, 
each emphasizing the need of “carrying 
on.” A collection for the work at New 
London was taken, amounting to $109.58, 
in addition to $60 given during the morning 
for Mr. Smith’s work. Miss Reid of Mont- 
real was unable to be present, and Rey. 
Theodore D. Bacon, recently returned 
from a year’s service in France, took her 
place. He told of his experiences among 
the men at the front. Mr. Bacon’s account 
of the Frenchman as a soldier, his feeling 
toward his allies—the English and the 
Americans—and his general attitude toward 
the war was listened to with great interest. 
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Parish News Letters 


“We're Here” in Dallas 


Daas, TExAs.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George Gilmour: ‘The activities of 
the church are identical with the vigorous 
war work carried on by the city. The 
words “by their works shall ye know 
them” characterizes the effect upon the 
community of the Unitarian Corps. The 
appreciation from those of other denomi- 
nations is gratifying and cheering to the 
workers who have at heart the religious as 
well as the political freedom of mankind. 
Mr. Gilmour has a series of sermons on 
“Religion’s New Perspectives.” It is cre- 
ating much interest. The Sunday-school 
is prospering under the able leadership of 
Mr. Philip Aimer. The Moral and Relig- 


A WIDOW OF REFINEMENT would like a home 
in a quiet family living in or near Boston, in return for 
which she would assume some light duties in the house- 
hold. References exchanged. Address Mrs. Sumner 
Coolidge , Middleboro, Mass. 


Ole 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 

_ Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 
T. D.Whitney Company 
EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Please patronize our advertisers = 
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ious Forum meets at the Sunday-school 
hour. Prof. A. L. Green, formerly of 
Austin, addressed the Forum recently o7 
“The War as a Destroyer of Provinci#*- 
ism in Religion.” The honor roll bears: € 
following names: Beulah Allred, Eda-war 
Buddy, Robert Buddy, John Carter? UCY 
Carter, O. H. Cross, F. W. Eisenlol?, Otto 
Eisenlohr, E. P. Guerley, Adair Humphrey , 
V. R. Irvine, Clarence Lane, Robrt Lane, 
Clarence McClure, William McC'T@™> Ed- 
ward Turner, Harold Volk, Avstin Weir. 
Members of The Alliance have assisted reg- 
ularly in soliciting War Saving$ Stamps at 
down-town booths; $4,840 w<t© collected 
by them in November, 1918. The Victory 
Supper given by The Alliayt® November 
19, was a great success. The Unitarian 
Red Cross Auxiliary report? ts output for 
the year as follows: hosPital garments, 
930 (mostly pajama suits) 3 knitted gar- 
ments, 548; refugee garrients, 202; surgi- 
cal dressings, 21,360. ‘TPS spirit of cheer- 
ful co-operation permeates the work- 
rooms. ‘The effective™S$ of the Aux- 
iliary is largely due ee the patriotism and 
€ the 4irectors, Mrs. Thorne 
perseverance 0 
and Mrs. Childs of the Garment De- 
partment, and Jf Mrs. Gilmour and 
Mrs. Bentley vf the Surgical Dress- 
ing Denartsitastt The minister and men 
of warish have been indefatigable 
.. their efforts throughout the War Work 
‘Campaigns. While the Unitarian group is 
a small one, it is known that “We’re here” 
in Dallas. 
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Congregations are Larger 


Norwett, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard Charles Gale: The parish is ac- 
tive in all branches of war work. Mr. 
Horace T. Fogg, chairman of the parish, 
is president of the local Red Cross and has 
headed most of the Liberty Loan drives 
for the district. Mrs. Mortimer Maxwell is 
local director of the Red Cross. All parish 
auxiliaries have been quick to respond to 
war-work calls. The honor roll contains 
fifteen names. National and state flags 
have recently been presented to the parish, 
the national flag by citizens of the 
town and the state flag by Mrs. Nellie 
Remy. A “community sing” organized by 
the minister has been an asset to local life. 
Congregations for 1918 show an increase 
of twenty per cent. over the same period 
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jvi 1917. The minister is active in many 
branches of local life. He has been con- 
nected with every war drive, a member of 
the local draft registration board, chair- 
man of Red Cross Home Service, Scout- 
master, president of the Parents-Teachers 
Association, Y. P. R. U. supervisor for 
Pilgrim district, and is in constant demand 
for out-of-town addresses. 


Two Died for their Faith 


Ruruerrorv, N.J—Church of Our 
Father, Rev. Elizabeth Padgham: The 
honor roll follows: Blanche M. Atherton, 


Harold Cory, Arthur Crichton, Harry 
Gamm, Henry Gremmel, William F. Hib- 
bets, Robert Lacey, Harold Lucey, John T. 
Lucey, Jr., Walter E. Mackley, Evalyne 
Maynard, Francis Sumner Maynard, R. 
Creighton Shumaker, Howard Smith, How- 


ard O. Thorne, Frank Toense, Florence | 
Volkmar, A. Chester Walton, Harry Watt-| 


son, Clarence Wheelock, Edgar Williams. 
There are two gold stars now upon our 
flag—for two who went from us in the 
high courage of faith in the ideals of jus- 
tice and righteousness. Clarence Wheel- 
ock after serving fourteen months as an 
ambulance driver in the service of France 
returned to America to enlist in the United 
States Army. A month after going to 
Camp Dix he died of influenza, October 
14, 1918. Howard O. Thorne, first lieuten- 
ant in the 105th Engineers, died of influ- 
enza in France, October 18, 1918. Lieut. 
Thorne’s engagement to Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham was announced last July. 


Mr. Richardson Installed 
Yonxrrs, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 


Rev. Hilary G. Richardson: Mr. Rich- 
ardson was installed as minister De- 
cember 4. Rev. F. A. Gilmore,  sec- 


retary of the Middle States Conference, 
made the address to the congregation and 
extended the right hand of fellowship to 
the new minister. Rev. W. M. Backus of 
Plainfield, N.J., delivered the address to 
the minister, and President F. C. South- 
worth, president of Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, preached the sermon. 
the service there was a reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Richardson, at which many out- 
side friends were present. Since Septem- 
ber 1, when the present minister took 
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LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you the Register 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


charge, the Yonkers parish has made a most 
creditable showing. The Sunday-school 
has been reorganized by the most up-to-date 
methods. In connection with it has been 
formed an adult class for the study of the 
New Testament, conducted by the minis- 
ter. The interest and attendance have been 
most encouraging. A young people’s club 
has been formed and is full of enthusiasm, 
and all of its members are regular attend- 
ants at the church services. There has 
been a marked improvement in the size of 
the congregations, and already several new 
persons have identified themselves with the 
church. A programme is under way for a 
second Sunday service and a scheme for 
advertising the church in the community. 
The future seems bright. 


Personal 


Rev. Charles F. Niles of Paterson, N.J., 
has assumed his duties as minister of the 
Unitarian parish of Hopedale, Mass. 


Camp Devens Fund 


The following additional contributions 
have been received for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer of the Fund, Charles B. Wiggin, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Previously acknowledged........+-++e++++- $6,461.85 
Miss Abby A. Bradley.......-++-sseeerees 25.00 
Mrs. George L. Gilmore......-++-sseeeees 10.00 
Bidtiral 2B. OWRICINIRS acl c 5. alearete secsine mine «se 10.00 
De he ee ees Pie een sea 10.00 
Miss Lila C. Fisher.... 5.00 
Mrs. Edward Preble... 5.00 
Mrs. George Walker........cccrceceesace 5.00 
Pittsfield Alliance of Unitarian Women.... 5.00 

$6,536.85 


To sustain the work which 
$75,000. ‘The appeal of the 
Ministers and committees a 


UpHOLDING THE FLAGS OF OUR FAITH 


the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 
American Unitarian Association is now going 
re requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 
members. The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 
For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forses RoBERTSON 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston, MaAssACHUSETTS 
Send Contributions to Henry M. WItt14Ms, Treasurer 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, MassAcHUSETTS 
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AN ADVENTURE OF COURAGE AND FIDELITY 


out to the churches. 


Pleasantries | 


Ensign (teaching a class in military 


courtesy): “And what rank is an officer 
with one star?” “Sheriff, sir !”’—Arklight. 


“You shouldn’t cry. over spilt milk.” 
“My friend, that remark originated when 
milk wasn’t ten cents a pint.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


A jump of seven cents a bushel in the 
price of corn tends to make “johnny cake” 
taste still more like dessert—Boston 
Transcript. 


“What's the matter with you, Maggie?” 
she exclaimed, impatiently. ‘You're late!” 
“Yes, I had to wash the dishes.” ‘“What’s 
the matter? Is your mother away again?” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


A correspondent of the Boston Herald 
asks that this be given wide publicity: 
The policy of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company notes: “The danger from gaso- 
line stoves is not so much in the stoves 
themselves as in the material used in 
them.” 


“What is that tune you were playing on 
the piano?” “That isn’t a tune. That is 
a sonata.” “A sonata?” “You see, with 
a sonata it’s hard for the average listener 
to detect mistakes. With a tune you've got 
to know pretty well what you are about.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Ian Maclaren’s story is recalled of a 
parishioner of the late Dr. Norman Mc- 
Leod, who, on her husband falling ill with 
typhus fever, called in another clergyman. 
“Why didn’t you fetch your own minis- 
ter?” was asked. “D’ye think,” was the 
woman’s reply, “we would risk Norman?” 


He called his typist to his office. “Miss 
Keytap, you dress neatly and you have a 
well-modulated voice. I might add that 
your deportment is also above reproach.” 
“You shouldn’t pay me so many compli- 
ments.” “I only want to put you in a 
cheerful frame of mind before taking up 
the matter of your spelling and punctua- 
tion.”—Boston Globe. 


At a recent examination for entry to the 
Central Officers’ Training School, one of 
the men was given a thental test. The first 
question was answeréd correctly, as was 
the second; then the lieutenant in charge 
asked the man if he knew where the 
Swanee River was. The candidate thought 
for a minute and then with a self-satis- 
fied smile answered, “Far, far away.”— 
Judge. 


This advertisement in the Congrega- 
tionalist. is refreshing, and we trust the 
finance committee will yield to the minis- 
ter’s moderation: A Congregational cler- 
gyman, desiring to divide his time be- 
tween literary work and church duties, 
would accept the pastorate of a small 
church paying only a moderate salary. 
Address Literary Minister, 903 (store) N. 
Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


He was the four-year-old offspring of 
the beloved minister of a well-known and 
popular church, a minister renowned for 
his eloquent appeal to life. One day the 
young son and heir was having trouble 
with his go-cart, when a neighbor passing 
by was appealed to for help. The neigh- 
bor felt incompetent to advise, and asked: 
“Why don’t you go to your father and 
find out what’s the matter? He’ll know.” 
“No use,” said the little chap in disgust. 
“He won't know. He don’t know anything 
except about God!”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSv on 
SOCIETY NEEDs FoR ITS WORK 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and — 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenne'! 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. : 


ne STEPRENSS ASH BARREL 
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wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss. Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRiT® ror CATALOGUE ON Eacu 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. James A. Fairley, min- 
ister. Morning service at 11. Sunday, December 20, 
Prof, Stephen P. Duggan of New York will speak on “The 
Spiritual Appeal of the Balkans.” Sunday-school at 9.45. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, | HB De 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, December 29. Subject, ‘Keeping Step 
with God.” Morning service at rz. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at rz. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. 
Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 p.m. Service 
daily r2 mM. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The members of the All 
Souls Church, Roxbury, have decided to continue the Sun- 
day evening services. The help derived from the services 
held through November under the leadership of Rev. 
Miles Hanson has been so great, and the response so grati- 
fying, there was no other course than to continue. A 
hearty invitation is given to friends of other churches to 
join in this quiet Sabbath evening’s devotion, 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Romanoff and Bolshevik; cause and effect: the au- 
tocracy of Privilege, and the autocracy of Suffering! 
Under operation of the Law of Abnormal Similars, 
each must annihilate the other, leaving humanity free 
to develop and establish Representative Democracy,— 
the government of All by the consent of the gov- 
erned. May Privilege, in whatever form, take warn- 
ing! Otherwise, Class Consciousness will evolve Class 
Rule,—first, of Privilege; then, of Suffering, ruthless, 
lawless, and destroying! 
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Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When. ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars, West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. — 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. is 


Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL — Fox cris 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field, 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John MacDuffie, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. nae 


